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M, DE LESSEPS, 

HE lion of the season— 
a season, too, that 
gives signs of being, when 
Compared with those of the 
last few years, an unusually 
brilliant one—promises to 
be the illustrious French- 
Man whose portrait we have 
€ngraved. M. Ferdinand 
de Lesseps, victorious over 
every difficulty, with honours 
thick upon him, and _ bear- 
Ing the Orders of half the 
Sovereigns of Europe on 
1s breast, is among us on 
& visit. So widespread is 
1s fame, so startling and 
recent the success of his 
great undertaking, that even 
among a people less given to 
lionising than the English 
his progress would be a tri- 
umph ; and it is not likely, 
therefore, that we should 
allow so distinguished a vi- 
Sitor to remain unhonoured 
in our midst. Arriving at 
the height of the London 
Season, with every one cu- \ 
‘lous to see him and many \ 
‘Nxlous to be known by \ 
um, so eminent a stranger \ 
fun probably only have to | \ 
Tegret, as it has been well \ 
Temarked, that he is not 
Ubiquitous, and that the day 
as but twenty-four hours | 
and but one dinner-time. \ 
The Suez Canal is un- 

doubtedly one of the won- \ 
ers of our modern world. \ 
Ow that it is made there 
are possibly some few people 
Who will say there was no 
ifficulty in making it; yet 
When the enterprise was 
tst announced there were 
few indeed who believed that 
€ obstacles, scientific and 
Nancial, would ever be sur- 
Mounted. The idea was old; 
Indeed, it is so obvious that 
1t must have occurred to the 
8reat majority of educated 
Men throughout the world. 
But one generation followed 
‘nother, and the piercing of the Suez Canal remained 
’mong the things which are dreamt of, talked of, but 
“sumed by common consent to be impracticable. To 
ave been the first to set before himself this enter- 
Prise ag the object of a life, to have presented it before 
© eyes of nations and their rulers in a form that 
Would convince the doubting and interest the apathetic, 
© negotiate successfully with those whose permission 
Was needed, and, most important of all, to obtain the 
ettay funds as often as new obstacles brought in- 
“ased expense, shows genius and moral qualities of 

© highest order. 

sii lcomte Ferdinand de Lesseps was born at Ver- 
€S on the 19th of November, 1805. Twenty- 
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M.—. DIESE IFES'S E*Pis: 
(From a Photograph. ) 


three years later he was appointed Attaché to the 
French Consulate at Lisbon, and after holding various 
consular offices in Europe and the East, was made, in 
1842, Consul at Barcelona, during the bombardment 
of which town he zealously devoted himself to protect 
French life and property, besides affording an asylum 
to Spaniards and others on board French ships. It 
will be, however, rather as the great engineer who 


‘pierced the Isthmus of Suez, than as the diplomatist, 


that his name will go down to posterity. Tt is pro. 
bable that the attention of M. de Lesseps was directed 
to the cutting of the Suez Canal at an early period of 
his career, His father and uncle were both in the 
diplomatic service in the timesof the old Monarchy 
ALT TS 
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and the Republic. The 
latter was distinguished also 
as a traveller, and was the 
author of a work on Siberia, 
very celebrated in its day. 
The father of M. de Les- 
seps was at one time sent 
on a mission to Morocco, 
and, when subsequently em- 
ployed in Tunis, had the 
opportunity of giving effec- 
tual aid to the French ex- 
pedition to Algiers. Fer- 
dinand de Lesseps had the _ 
advantage of this connexion, 
and at a comparatively early 
age was Consul in Cairo. 
After holding, as we have 
seen, variousconsular offices, 
he returned to the East in 
a private capacity, and there 
he began to work out prac- 
tically the great scheme on 
which we may suppose him 
to have been meditating 
for many years. The enter- 
prise first took shape in the 
year 1854, when, being in 
Egypt on a visit to Mehemet 
Said, he opened the project 
to Said Pasha, who, seeing 
the advantage that might 
be expected to accrue from 
its execution, invited him 
to draw up a memorial on 
the subject. Two years 
later a letter of concession 
was granted by the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and then M. Les- 
seps’ real work began. The 
project was pooh-poohed in 
various quarters, many emi- 
nent engineers, and among 
them the late George Ste- 
phenson, questioning its 
practicability ; but still, M. 
Lesseps, nothing daunted, 
pressed on, and in 1859 a 
French company was con- 
stituted to give effect to his 
scheme. From that time 
till the completion of the 
work last year he worked 
incessantly. A. canal, with 
sufficient water to admit of 
the passage of steamboats 
was opened August 15, 
1865; then another im- 
portant stage was reached 
on the 18th of March, 1869, when the waters of the 
Mediterranean were admitted into the Bitter Lakes 
with perfect success, in the presence of the Viceroy of 
Egypt and a numerous company ; and lastly, on the 
17th of November of the same year the enterprise at 
which the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, with other 
sovereigns of the intervening dynasties, laboured at 
different periods and with varied successes, became a 
Juit accompli, the Imperial yacht L’Aigle, with the 
Empress Eugénie on board, passing through the new 
channel, in the presence of the Viceroy and his 
Ministers, the Emperor of Austria, the Princes of 
Prussia, Holland, and Hesse, and the diplomatic repre” 
sentatives of all nations. That was, indeed, a prow 
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moment for the indefatigable engineer, who, amid so 
much that was discouraging, had brought the great 
work to conclusion ; yet he bore his triumph with 
singular modesty. Of his subsequent marriage, the 
romantic incidents of which were given at the time in 
our columns, and his reception with his fair bride in 
Paris, it is unnecessary, even if the exigences of space 
permitted, for us to speak here. He has brought the 
great scientific aim of his life to a successful issue, and 
we can only hope that he may long be spared to enjoy 
the quiet of domestic happiness that he has won so 


bravely. 
On first arriving in this country he was /éted in 
Liverpool, where the reception was most enthusiastic, 
and since his coming to London last week he has been 
allowed no rest. Foremost amongst the honours paid 
to him must of course be placed the grand banquet 
given on Monday at Stafford House by the Duke of 
Sutherland, when the Duke of Cambridge, Prince 
Hassan of Egypt, the Duke of Argyll, Lord Dufferin, 
Lord Albert Leveson Gower, Lord Ronald Leveson 
Gower, M.P., Lord Lawrence, Lord Houghton, Lord 
Lord John Hay, M.P., the Right Hon. W. KH. Glad- 
stone, the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, and others assem- 
bled to meet the world-renowned guest ; nor must we 
overlook the popular demonstration that took place at 
the Crystal Palace on Thursday, and made it a red- 
letter day even in the calendar of brilliant /étes that 
have marked the history of that palace of the people. 


Mande Carltow’s Diary. 


By ANNA GRAHAM, 


Author of ‘Too Late,” “The Old Man’s Story,” cc. 
—_—_ ——— 


CHAPTER III. 


E cab stopped before a humble two-storied dwelling, 
qs a knock at the door produced a tiny servant of 
twelve or fourteen years’ growth. Langford was told 
that Miss Carlton was at home, and on asking to see her 
was shown into asmall parlour, very simply and plainly 
furnished, but bright and pleasant with evidences of re- 
fined womanly taste. His heart throbbed audibly as a 
light step and the rustle of a dress were heard in the pas- 
sage. Then Maude stood before him on the threshold, 
her slight figure rounded into the developed grace of 
womanhood, a deeper depth in her blue eyes, and over all 
a quiet dignity and self-possession that atoned for the 
careless, mobile brightness that had passed away. 

Her face lost its quiet repose, however, at sight of the 
visitor ; the warm colour came up over it in a rush and 
retreated almost as quickly, leaving it very pale. 

Horace Langford stood in the middle of the room ; he 
had been too excited to sit down. 

‘¢ Maude, will you not speak to me ?” he exclaimed. 

‘¢ Certainly, Mr. Langford. I beg your pardon, but 
you startled me ; I did not know you were in England. 
Won’t you take a seat ? I will call papa.” 

‘‘No, no, Maude, I came here to see yowu—to ask you 
to forgive me. Will you? can you?” 

He spoke with hurried and excited utterance, advanc- 
ing a step or two towards her. It was his turn to plead 
now. ‘The trembling, tearful girl he had thought to 
gather tenderly within the shelter of his arms was gone, 
and in her place stood the self-controlled, self-sustained 
woman, looking tolerably independent of any such shelter. 
She answered him gently. 

“‘T forgave you long ago, Mr. Langford; I am sorry 
you should have thought it necessary to come here to ask 
me that.” 

‘‘Oh, Maude, don’t treat me with such coldness, such 
utter indifference. I deserve nothing better from you, I 
know, but pity me a little if you can. I find the weight 
of self-condemnation sufficiently hard to bear. Maude, I 
believe—I feel sure, that I wronged you on that miser- 
able day, three years ago, and I have come here to tell 
you so.” 

“You did wrong me, Mr. Langford, but let that pass ; 
you are forgiven.” 

*‘ And you did love me, Maude ?” 

“It can matter but little to either of us now whether I 
did or not,” and this time the quiet voice trembled a 
little ; ‘but perhaps I owe it to myself to say that I did 
love you with a love that was loyal to you in thought, 
word, and deed. The lines you read were written more 
than a year before, when I was a silly, sentimental girl, 
not knowing my own heart or its requirements. I knew 
nothing of the state of my father’s affairs. I thought 
very little of your wealth and position. When I accepted 
you papa’s wishes had become my own.” 

‘“©Whata fool I was! Oh! Maude, I requited your 
love very cruelly. Is it gone from me for ever?” 

“*T did my best to quench its last spark long ago. It 
would have been folly to nurse a hopeless affection for 
aman who had no faith in me, who had cast me from him 
as utterly unworthy.” 

“Maude! oh, Maude! But I deserve this. What 
shall I say to you ? how atone for the past ?” 

© not speak of it ; appearances were terribly against 
me, I know, and perhaps few men would have judged me 
more mercifully than you did. You are freely forgiven. 
Does it not satisfy you 2?” 

“No. Don’t be angry with me, don’t turn away from 
me ; nothing can satisfy me but your love. Oh, Maude, 
my darling, I have tried hard to forget you—I thought at 
one time I had succeeded—but at this moment you are to 
me the dearest of all earth’s treasures, Can’t you love 
me again? Are there no memories of the old happy time 
to plead for me? 

It seemed as if there were, for Maude’s eyes grew dim, 
and her lip so tremulous that it could not be trusted with 


ly. 
a We toed took her band and would have drawn her to 
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his breast, but she held back, struggling hard for com- 
posure. : 

‘‘No, Mr. Langford,” she said, “‘we can never be 
more to each other than we are at present. We may be 
friends— nothing more.” 

‘¢Why not, Maude? You are cruelly unforgiving.” 

“‘T am not, indeed I am not; Iam sorry to give you 
pain ; but I can never now be to you more than a friend.” 

‘¢ Because I am now an object of indifference or dislike 
to you, or because you have learned to love somebody 
else ?” 

‘‘No, but things are altered with us now; I am no 
longer your equal in position.” 

‘“*Maude? Absurd !” 

“¢ Tt is not absurd ; the world would not think it so.” 

‘¢ What do we care for the world, Maude? I shall 
never love another woman as I have loved you—as I love 
you now. Do not send me from you. If you have no 
better reason than that for rejecting me I will not take 
any dismissal.” 

**But—I am a daily governess, Mr. Langford. Did 
you know it?” 

‘“‘Yes ; Heaven forgive me for leaving you to such a 
dreary drudgery! I shall never forgive myself for my 
hasty folly and cruel injustice.” 

‘“* You are too severe upon yourself. I can readily un- 
derstand your mortification and disgust on reading that 
wretched nonsense. You must have despised me tho- 
roughly, Mr. Langford.” 

Nothing paves the way to a perfect reconciliation like 
mutual and genuine admissions of blame. Langford drew 
nearer. 

“¢ Call me ‘ Horace,’” he said, softly, ‘‘ let me hear you 
say ‘ Horace’ once more as you used to say it in the old 
days.” 

The name was spoken with something like a regretful 
lingering over the old familiar sound, and its owner took 


-heart, and, for the space of an hour, low, earnest, plead- 


ing words and soft hesitating answers had their way in 
the little pariour. 


That the result was satisfactory to both parties con- 
cerned may safely be inferred from the fact that Horace 
Langford left the house with a most jubilant expression 
of countenance, and that Maude was seon after seen to 
wear a magnificent emerald ring. 


(THE END.) 


“WAS ’00 EVER A BOY?” 
By FANNY M. BARTON. 


M* little four-year-old Harry, 

ih Bright in beauty and joy, 

Said with his accent of wonder, 
“Papa, was ’oo ever a boy ? 

Was ’oo ever as little as I be?” 
“Dear baby,” I said in reply, 

‘¢ Will my darling ever be weary 
And heart-worn and sinful as I? ” 


With forehead of whiteness and candour, 
And loving and innocent eyes, 

Thou dost measure the distance between us 
With a strange and holy surprise. 

Thou like a bud flushed and fragrant ; 
Llike a leaf at its fall ; 

I far away from the angels— 
Thou within reach of their call. 


Type of the beauty celestial, 
Humble, and tender, and sweet, 
Thou comest in faith, my darling, 
To sit at thy father’s feet. 
Taught by thy loving example, 
By thy truth that knows no alloy, 
May I go to our Father as simply, 
And in heart be always a boy. 


[JuLy 9, 1870. 
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Che Cryptogram. 


By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” é&e, 
——>—__. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
DECIPHERING. 


ANY weeks passed away before Gualtier had another 
M opportunity of having a confidential conversation 
with Miss Krieff. Zillah seemed to be perverse. She 
was as capricious as ever as to her music: some days at- 
tending to it for five minutes, other days half-an-hour ; 
but now she did not choose to leave the room. She would 
quit the piano, and, flinging herself into a chair, declare 
that she wanted to see how Hilda stood it. As Hilda 
seated herself and wrought out elaborate combinations 
from the instrument, she would listen attentively, and 
when it was over she would give expression to some 
despairing words as to her own stupidity. 

Yet Gualtier had opportunities, and he was not slow to 
avail himself of them. Confidential intercourse had 
arisen between himself and Miss Krieff, and he was deter- 
mined to avail himself of the great advantage which this 
gave him. They had a secreé in common—she had ad- 
mitted him to her intimacy. There was an understanding 
between them. ach felt an interest in the other. 
Gualtier knew that he was more than an ordinary music- 
teacher to her. 

During those days when Zillah persistently stayed in the 
room he made opportunities for himself. Standing behind 
her at the piano he had chances of speaking words which 
Zillah couid not hear. ; 

Thus: ‘ Your fingering there is not correct, Miss 
Krieff,” he would say, in a low tone. “You must put the 
second finger on G. I have not yet deciphered it.” 

“¢ But the book indicates the third finger on G. Have 
you tried ?” 

“‘It is a blunder of the printer. Yes, every day—almost 
every hour of every day.” 

“Yet it seems to me to be natural to put the third 
finger there. Are you discouraged ?” 

‘‘ T'ry the second finger once or twice, this way ;” and 
he played a few notes. ‘ Discouraged ? no; I am willing 
to keep at it for an indefinite period.” 

“‘ Yes, I see that it is better. You must succeed. I 
was three months at it before I discovered anything.” 

“That passage is allegro, and you played it andante. I 
wish you would give me a faint hint as to the way in 
which you deciphered it.” 

““f did not notice the directions,” responded Miss 
Krieff, playing the passage over again. ‘‘ Will that do? 
No, I will give no hint. You would only imitate me 
then, and I wish you to find out for yourself on your own 
principle.” 

‘‘Yes, that is much better. But I have no principle to 
start on, and have not yet found out even how to begin.” 

‘“T must pay more attention to ‘expression,’ I see. 
You say my ‘time’ is correct enough. If you are not 
discouraged, you will find it out yet.” 

‘* Your ‘time’ is perfect. If it be possible, I will find it 
out. Iam not discouraged.” 

‘¢ Well, I will hope for something better the next time, 
and now don’t speak about it any more. The ‘ brat’ is 
listening.” 

** Allegro, allegro ; remember, Miss Krieff. You always 
confound andante with allegro.” 

‘“*So Ido. They have the same initials.” 

Such was the nature of Gualtier’s musical instructions. 
These communications, however, were brief and hurried 
and only served to deepen the intimacy between them. 
They had now mutually recognised themselves ag two 
conspirators, and had thus become already indispensable 
to one another. 

They waited patiently, however, and at length their 
patient waiting was rewarded. One day Gualtier came 
and found that Zillah was unwell, and confined to her 
room. It was the slightest thing in the world, but the 
General was anxious and fidgety, and was staying in the 
room with her trying to amuse her. This Miss Krieff 
told him with her usual bitterness. 

*¢ And now,” said she, ‘‘ we will have an hour. 
to know what you have done.” 

“*Done.! Nothing. 

‘¢ Nothing ?” 

*‘No, nothing. My genius does not lie in that direc- 
tion. You might as well have expected me to decipher a 
Ninevite inscription. I can do nothing.” 

‘‘ Have you tried ?” 

“Tried ! I assure you that for the last month the only 
thing that I have thought of has been this, Many. reasons 
have urged me to decipher it, but the chief motive was the 
hope of bringing to you a complete explanation.” 

‘* Have you not made out at least a part of it?” 

** Not a part—not a single word—if there are words in 
it—which I very much doubt.” 

“Why should you doubt it ?” 

“It seems to me that it must consist of hieroglyphics. 
You yourself say that you have only made out a part of 
it, and that you doubt whether it is a valid interpreta- 
tion. After all, then, your interpretation is only partial— 
only a conjecture. Now I have not begun to make even 
a conjecture. For see—what is this?” and Gualtier 
drew the well-thumbed paper from his pocket. ‘I have 
counted up all the different characters here, and find that 
they are forty in number. They are composed chiefly of 
astronomical signs ; but sixteen of them are the ordinary 
punctuation marks, such as one sees every day. If it 
were merely a secret alphabet, there would be twenty six 
signs only, not forty. What can one do with forty 
signs ? 

“<¢T have examined different grammars Of foreign lan- 
guages to see if any of them had forty letters, but among 
the few books at my command I can find none ; and even 
if it were so, what then? _ What would be the use of 
trying to decipher an inscription in Arabic ? I thought 
at one time that perhaps the writer might have adopted 
the shorthand alphabet, but changed the signs. Yet 
even when I go upon this principle I can do nothing.” 

‘‘'Then you give it up altogether ? ” 
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** Yes, altogether and utterly, so far as I am concerned ; 
but I still am anxious to know what you have deciphered, 
and how you have deciphered it. I have a hope that I 
may gain some light from your discovery, and thus be 
able to do something myself.” ; 

‘‘ Well,” said Miss Krieff, ‘<I will tell you, since you 
have failed so completely. My principle is a simple one ; 
and my deciphering, though only partial, seems to me to 
be so true, as far as it goes, that I cannot imagine how 
any other result can be found. 

‘*T am aware,” she continued, ‘‘that there are forty 
different characters in the inscription. I counted 
them all out, and wrote them out most carefully. I 
went on the simple principle that the writer had written 
In English, and that the number of the letters might be 
disregarded on a first examination. 

‘¢Then I examined the number of times in which each 
letter occurred. I found that the sign r occurred most 
frequently. Next was 11; next 8; and then s, and Q, 
and <, and z, and ¢.” Miss Krieff marked these signs 
down as she spoke. 

Gualtier nodded. 

‘*There was this peculiarity about these signs,” said 
Miss Krieff, ‘‘ that they occurred all through the writing, 
while the others occurred some in the first half and some 
In the second. For this inscription is very peculiar in 


this respect. It is only in the second half that the signs 
of punctuation occur. The signs of the first half are all 
astronomical. 


““You must remember,” continued Miss Krieff, ‘‘ that 
I did not think of any other language than the English. 
The idea of its being any dialect of the Hindustani never 
entered my head. So I went on this foundation, and 
naturally the first thought that came to me was, what 
letters are there in English which occur most frequently ? 
It seemed to me if I could find this ont I might obtain 
some key, partially, at any rate, to the letters which 
occurred so frequently in this writing. 

“‘T had plenty of time and unlimited patience. I took 
alarge number of different books, written by standard 
authors, and counted the letters on several pages of each 
as they occurred. I think I counted more than two 
hundred pages in this way. I began with the vowels, and 
counted up the number of times each one occurred. Then 
I counted the consonants.” 

“*That never occurred to me,” said Gualtier. 
did you not tell me?” 

** Because I wanted you to decipher it yourself on your 
Own principle. Of what use would it be if you only fol- 

Owed over my track? You would then have come only 
to my result. But I must tell you the result of my 
€xamination. After counting up the recurrence of all the 
letters on more than two hundred pages of standard 
authors, I made out an average of the times of their recur- 


“Why 


ence, and I have the paper here on which I wrote the 


average down.” 
And Miss Krieff drew from her pocket a paper, which 
she unfolded and showed to Gualtier. On it was the 


following — 
AVERAGE OF LETTERS. 

1 DR. 222 times per page. N ...... 90 times per page. 
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“The rest,” said Miss Krieff, “occur on the average 
less than thirty times on a page, and so I did not mark 
them. ‘F,’ ‘P,’ and ‘K’ may ba supposed to occur more 
frequently than some others ; but they do not. 

_ “EY then,” she continued, ‘‘is the letter of first 
Importance in the English language. 
‘H,’ are the next ones. Now there are some little words 
which include these letters, such as ‘the.’ ‘And? is 
another word which may be discovered and deciphered, 
it is of such frequent occurrence. If these words only 
can be found, it is a sign at least that one is on the right 
track. There are also termininations which seem to me 
Peculiar to the English language; such as ‘ng,’ ‘ing,’ 
‘ed,’ ‘ly,’ and so on. At any rate, from my studies of 
the Italian, French, and German, and from my knowledge 
of Hindustani, I know that there are nosuch terminations 
in any of the words of those languages. So you see,” 
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‘‘ This,” said Miss Krieff, ‘‘is about half of the, signs. 
You see if my key is applied it makes intelligible English 
out of most of the signs in this first half. There seems 
to me to be a block of letters set into a mass of cha- 
racters. Those triangular portions of signs at each end, 
and all the lower part, seem to me to be merely a mass of 
characters that mean nothing, but added to conceal and 
distract.” : 

‘Tt is possible,” said Gualtier, carefully examining the 
paper. : : : 

‘¢Tt must mean something,” said Miss Krieff, “ and it 
can mean nothing else than what I have written. That 
is what it was intended to express. Those letters could 
not have tumbled into that position by accident so as to 
make up these words. See,” she continued, ‘here are 
these sentences written out separately, and you can read 

1em more conveniently.” , 

She handed Gualtier a piece of paper, on which was the 
following :— 

Oh may God have mercy on my wretched soul Amen 
O Pomeroy forged seventeen thousand pounds 

O N Pomeroy eloped with poor Lady Chetwynde 

She acted out of a mad im pulse in flying 

She listened to me and ran off with me 

She was piqued at her husband's act 


a  —  — —  — — — ———————————— —SSSSSSSSSSSSSeSeEe 
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concluded Miss Krieff, with a quiet smile, ‘‘the simple 
principle on which I acted.” 

‘* Your genius is marvellously acute ! ” exclaimed Gual- 
tier, in undisguised admiration. ‘‘ You speak of your 
principle as a simple one, but it is more than I have been 
able to arrive at.” 

“*Men,” said Miss Krieff, ‘‘reason too much. You 
have been imagining all sorts of languages in which this 
may have been written. Now, women go by intuitions. 
I acted in that way.” 

‘‘Intuitions !” exclaimed Gualtier. ‘‘ You have rea- 
soned out this thing in a way which might have done 
honour to Bacon. You have laid down a great principle 
as a foundation, and have gone earnestly to work build- 
ing up your theory. Champollion himself did not sur- 
pass you.” 

Gualtier’s tone expressed profound admiration. It was 
not idle compliment. It was sincere. He looked upon 
her at that moment asa superior genius. His intellect 
bowed before hers. Miss Krieff saw the ascendancy 
which she had gained over him ; and his expressions of 
admiration were’ not unwelcome. Admiration! Rare 
indeed was it that she had heard any expressions of that 
kind, and when they came they were as welcome as is the 
water to the parched and thirsty ground. Her whole 
manner softened toward him, and her eyes, which were 
usually so bright and hard, now grew softer, though none 
the less bright. 

‘*You over-estimate what I have done,” said she, ‘‘ and 
you forget that it is only partially effected.” 

‘¢ Whether partially or not,” replied Gualtier, ‘‘ I have 
the most intense curiosity to see what you have done. 
Have you any objections to show it tome? Now that I 
have failed by myself, the only hope that I have is to be 
able to succeed through your assistance. You can show 
your superiority to me here ; perhaps, in other things, I 
may be of service to you.” 

“*T have no objections,” said Miss Krieff. ‘‘ Indeed I 
would rather show you my results than not, so as to hear 
what you have to say about them. Iam not at all satis- 
fied, for it is only partial. I know what you will say. 
You will see several reasons, all of which are very good, 
for doubting my interpretation of this writing.” 

**T can assure you that I shall doubt nothing. After 
my own disgraceful failure, any interpretation will seem 
to me to bea work of genius. I doubt! I shall stand 
in an attitude of humble admiration. Believe me any 
interpretation of yours will only fill me with.a sense of 
my own weakness.” 

‘* Well,” said Miss Krieff, after a pause, ‘‘ I will show 
you what I have done. My papers are in my room. Go 
and play on the piano till I come back.” 

Saying this she departed, and was absent about a 
quarter of an hour or twenty minutes, and then returned. 

‘‘How is Miss Pomeroy?’ asked Gualtier, turning 
round on the piano-stool and rising. 

** About the same,” said Miss Krieff. ‘‘ The General 
is reading ‘ Puss in Boots’ to her, I believe. Perhaps it 
is ‘Jack and the Beanstalk,’ or ‘ Beauty and the Beast.’ 
It is one of them, however. I am not certain which.” 

She walked up toacentre table and opened a paper 
which she held in her hand. Gualtier followed her, and 
took a seat by her side. 

‘*You must remember,” said Miss Krieff, ‘‘ that this 
interpretation of mine is only a partial one, and may be 
altogether wrong. I have never felt any very great confi- 
dence init. Yet the revelations which it seemed to convey 
were so startling that they have produced a very deep 
impression on my mind. I hoped that you would have 
done something. If you had arrived at a solution similar 
to mine, even if it had been a partial one, I should have 
been satisfied that I had arrived at a part of the truth at 
least. As you have not done so, nothing remains but to 
show you what I have done.” 

Saying this she opened the paper which she held and 
displayed it to Gualtier. 

“In that writing,” said she, ‘‘there are twenty lines. 
I have been able to do anything with ten of them only, 
and that partially. The rest is beyond my conjecture.” 

The paper was written so as to show under each cha- 
racter the corresponding letter, or what Miss Krief sup- 
posed to be the corresponding letter, to each sign. 
Without troubling the reader with any further represen- 
tation of these mysterious symbols, it may be sufficient 
to give the results. This was the result : 
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Fell in with Lady Mary Chetwynde 
Expelled the army for gaming 

LV Pomeroy of Pomeroy Berks 

O Lama miserable villain 


Gualtier read it long and thoughtfully. 

‘* What ate the initials ‘O. N.? ” 

‘* Otto Neville. Itis the General’s name.” 

Silence followed. ‘‘ Here he is called O. Pomeroy, O. 
N. Pomeroy, and N. Pomeroy.” 

** Yes ; the name by which he is called is Neville.” 

‘¢ Your idea is that it is a confession of guilt, written 
by this O. N. Pomeroy himself ?” 

‘* It reads so.” Peas 

‘* T don’t want to inquire into the probability of the 
General’s writing out this and leaving it in his drawer, 
even in cipher, but I look only at the paper itself.” 

“¢ What do you think of it?” 

‘¢Tn the first place your interpretation is very ingenious,” 

“ But—?” 

“¢ But it seems partial.” 

‘So it does tome. That is the reason why I want 
your help, You see there are several things about it 
which give it anincomplete character. First, the mixture 
of initials ; then, the interchange of the first and third 
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persons. At one moment the writer speaking of Pomeroy 
as a third person, running off with Lady Chetwynde, and 
again saying he himself fell in with her. Then there are 
incomplete sentences, such as, ‘Fell in with Lady Mary 
Chetwynde—’ ” 

; e know all that, butI have two ways of accounting 
or it. 
‘¢ What ?” 
‘‘ First, that the writer became confused in writing the 
cipher characters and made mistakes, ” 
“‘ That is probable,” said Gualtier. 
way ?” 

“¢ That he wrote it this way on purpose to baffle.” 

‘‘ T think the first idea is the best ; if he had wished to 
baffle he never would have written it at all.” oF 

‘* No; but somebody else might have written it in his 
name thus secretly and guardedly. Some one who wished 
for vengeance, and tried this way.” 

Gualtier said nothing in reply, but looked earnestly at 
Miss Krieff. 


*¢ What is another 


(To be continued.) 
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Givo setters. 
By Mrs. W. A. THompson, 
Author of “ Sueund I,” de. 
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\W* are Dalrymples, and I am Margaret—called ‘‘ Peg” 

by seven younger brothers when they are cross, 
and ‘‘ Daisy ” when they are affectionate ; and I am not 
sure that the last estate with them is not worse than the 
first. 

My story (what there is of it) begins on a certain black 
Monday, when everybody was cross from having more 
than his or her share of work. The baby had elected me 
for her bondwoman in lieu of her usual nurse, who was 
drafted for the chamber-work. 

It was such a breathless July day, and there was so 
many of us about the house, that the air seemed to be 
drained of all its freshness before it reached me. I was 
oppressed all day with a curious weight on my senses, as 
if something dreadful were going to happen. The baby’s 
fat arms and hands appeared to multiply to a Briarean 
extent, all pulling at my hair and eyelashes at once. I 
had to pinch myself to destroy the illusion. A sickly 
little breeze stirred the tops of the cherry trees, and I 
carried the baby to the window, balancing her on the sill 
while I leaned out to breathe it. 

‘* Here’s your letter from Charlie,” called out Frank, 
next boy but one to the baby. ‘Iran all the way from 
the office with it, ’cause you are so glad to hear from him.” 

I opened the letter with a faint flutter at my heart ; it 
was very strange that the words would not steady them- 
selves to be read :— 

*¢ My Daring Cousin :— 

“¢ She has accepted me, with all my imperfections on 
my head, and I am the happiest man on this footstool. I 
want just one drop more, and that is your sympathy. 
But I forget that you do not even know who she is; no 
more did I three weeks ago—” 

A great bumble-bee seemed to buzz in my ears to this 
tune: ‘* Charlie’s going to marry another woman—never 
cared for you at all—at all—at all,” tailing off into a pro- 
longed hum. 

The next thing I knew J was lying on the lounge in 
mother’s room with a wet towel round my head, while she 
chafed my hands and somebody else tugged at my stay- 
lacings. 

‘¢ What’s the matter? Have I been run over or struck 
by lightning ?” I asked, falling giddily when I tried to 
raise myself. 

*‘You fainted away at the window. You have taken 
care of other people one day too long.” 

An appalling stillness reigned through the house—a 
state of things unknown since the baby’s advent two years 
before. Could it be possible that I had let her fall out of 
the window, and she was now being laid out in the next 
room ? 

‘“¢The baby!” I gasped. 

“Oh, I packed her off at once to Aunt Jane. She 
thought you were lying on the floor wholly for her bene- 
fit, and was sitting on your head when 1 went into the 
room. Whatever bevomes of the rest of you, she will live 
into the eighties.” Ve 

She had got me into bed by this time, and with a final 
pat all over me, which only mothers know the trick of, 
she left me alone. ; 

How blissful the heavy quiet was for a moment! and 
then it flashed upon me that there was something waiting 
my leisure to be thought about. Charlie’s letter, and 
Charlie himself! We were step-cousins, if there {s such 
a relationship—a very elastic sort of connection at least 
—which had served to make us alternately familiar and 
distant. He had been my devoted admirer so long that 
any other state of things was difficult to conceive of in 
my weak condition. 

Thad never put myself through any mental catechism 
as to my own regard for him, and he had asked no ques- 
tion tending to that end. But, woe is me! the idea 
had somehow got itself rooted into my mind that he 
would never want to marry any other woman. 

If I had ever had time to analyse his behaviour, I might 
possibly have seen what a spongy piece of ground my 
feet were planted on; but there was always the house- 
keeping wheel wanting a spoke, or the baby, or the next 
child, or the next but one, to use up every atom of space 
In my thoughts; and I.had drifted on from childhood to 
twenty years with the idea that if I ever did possess my 
soul in peace, I should owe it to Charlie. 

It was a matter of perfect indifference to me whether 
Charlie’s letter went on to give a “local habitation and 
aname” to the fatal she who had cut the ground from 
under my feet. I hoped vindictively that it would be @ 
very long engagement, and Charlie might weary for some 
of his old sparring-matches with me. f Y 

‘You have a bright spot on each cheek, Daisy- th = 
are feverish, and must have a doctor,” said my mother, 
coming in. 
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‘¢Oh don’t go and make me ill, in spite of myself. I 
only want a long sleep and a vacation from boys.” 

Mother began to move restlessly about the room in a 
way to make a hale person feverish. I knew she had 
something on her mind, and was halting between two 
opinions as to whether she should speak or keep silence. 

‘¢Make a clean breast of it, little mother,” I said, at 
last, when I could bear it no longer. 

“¢ Margaret, did you read Charlie’s letter ?” she said : 
**we found it in your hand after you fainted.” 

“¢ Yes—at least enough to learn the news it contained. 
I did not reach the lady’s name.” 

She looked at me now so affectionately that my lips 
would tremble, and I laughed to hide it. 

“Did you think it was the letter that upset me so? 
Not abit of it. 1 have had a feeling of walking on my 
head all day.” 

She gave me an unbelieving kiss, and went away with 
the trouble still in her face. I made up my mind to get 
up betimes in the morning, and work so hard and so cheer- 
fully that I would shortly beat her out of all idea of my 
lovelornness. By dint of counting several millions, and 
persistently thinking of sheep going over a wall, I caught 
some shreds and parings of sleep through the night, but 
it was so spotted with visions of Charlie in all sorts of 
affectionate attitudes with the lady of his love that it was 
a shade worse than lying broad awake. When I did get 
up and essay to dress, I was glad to stumble back to the 
bed. After this I fell into a dreamless sleep for some 
hours, and waked to the sound of a strange voice. The 
door was open, and a long glass hanging near it reflected 
the doctor as he trod the long hall softly—not our old 
doctor, who had been like a father to us, but his young 
partner, whom I had seen only once or twice in church. 


(To be continued. ) 


TWO PICTURES. 
By MARIAN DOUGLASS. 


N old farmhouse, with meadows wide, 
A And sweet with clover on each side ; 
A bright-eyed boy, who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day : 
“Oh! if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot the world to see, 


How happy, happy, happy, 
How happy I should be !” 


Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man, who round the world has been, 

Who, ’mid the tumult and the throng, 

Is thinking, thinking all day long ; 

“Oh, could I only tread once more 

The field-path to the farmhouse door, 
The old, green meadows could I see, 


How happy, happy, happy, 
How happy I should be !” 


he Petticont in the Politics of Cagland, 


By Justin McCarruy. 


Author of “ My Enemy’s Daughter,” “ The Waterdale 
Neighbours,” &c. 
——————<—<$<—___. 


fee late Madame Emile de Girardin it was, I think, 

who described some provincial microcosm where 
every man was governed by his wife except one, and he 
was governed by another man’s wife. It would be rather 
too much, perhaps, to say that the ways of this place pre- 
cisely resemble those of the English political world ; but 
it is certain that the soft, low voice of woman has long 
governed the politics of England to a degree whereof pro- 
bably most people, even in go-ahead America, have but 
little notion. Woman suffrage, I believe, is likely to be- 
come a fact in England sooner than in the United States. 
The difficulties in the way are less complicated. In Eng- 
land, even under the late Reform Bill, the franchise is 
given only to the occupier of a house or separate lodgings 
—the person who pays the rent. Therefore, were the 
sexes placed on a political equality, in regard to the vote, 
there would still be none of the complications and the 
confusion which, reasonably or unreasonably, ure so much 
dreaded in America—the discord between husband and 
wife, the swamping of intelligence by the myriad 
votes of impetuous maid-servants, and so forth. 
The husband, mother, or son who pays the rent 
would have the vote, just as now; otly where 
a widow or spinster was the recognised and responsible 
occupier would the woman have the vote, as indeed she 
already has in various parochial and other such elections. 
Probably the time will come when universal suffrage will 
be demanded for England, but that time is not just yet ; 
and meanwhile woman will be allowed to ascend by 
area aes aerate what Mr. Mill considers her 
egitimate | 72,°F be permitted, if you prefer to 
at the subject with Mr. Carlyle’s aves deatentd eatin 
clined plane towards that bottomless pit whither woman- 
hood suffrage is to be followed by doghood suffrage 

I am not, however, about to write an essay on Woman 
Suffrage ; whereon, whether in England or elsewhere 
there has perhaps been a sufficiency of writing already 
without my help. My purpose 1s rather to speak of that 
kind of influence which women have long exercised in 
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English politics, and which may be described as the irre- 
sponsible and illegitimate influence—the petticoat in- 
fluence. I grieve to have to speak ungallantly, but I am 
compelled to say that in the overwhelming majority of 
cases it has been a corrupt and almost as often a corrupt- 
ing influence. Nor need the advocates of woman’s 
suffrage (I am one of its sincere and candid advocates 
myself) take alarm at this, or attempt the futile task of 
disproving it. Irresponsible, illegitimate, and subter- 
ranean influences nearly always are corrupt. The fact is 
rather an argument to establish, than an argument to 
disprove, the necessity of the political enfranchisement of 
women. ‘ 

Corrupt, however, the political influence of the petti- 
coat in England assuredly is. Let us begin at the base 
of the social pyramid. The influence of the wives of un- 
educated or half-educated voters in the smaller boroughs 
is immense. The wives are almost always to be reached 
by bribes or presents or promises or flatteries. An elec- 
tion agent of experience once told me that when he had 
secured the wives he cared nothing about the husbands. 
The eloquent and judicious candidate always pays special 
attention to the task of flattering and winning wives. In 
almost numberless cases detailed before election com- 
mittees, the business of bribery was carried on directly 
with the wife, who undertook, plain.and square, to 
manage her husband. Not all these good ladies, of 
course, dealt so roundly with the matter as the worthy 
matron of’whom the story goes, that being pressed by the 
friends of a certain candidate to procure for him her 
husband’s ‘‘ plumper” (the full vote given for one candi- 
date, especially where there are more than one on the same 
side), promptly replied that if he hesitated a moment 
about doing so she would give him a ‘* plumper.” But 
the average Briton of the lower-middle class in smaller 
boroughs, the stout personage who spends his evenings 
regularly with the same circle of cronies in the same 
public-house, is apt to be for the most part under the 
complete control of his wife. Only when he is sustained by 
the excitement of some great public question and the 
common action of his fellows would he be likely to 
struggle long against her dominion over his political con- 
duct. She, therefore, being wholly irresponsible to 
public opinion, and as a matter of course almost wholly 
unscrupulous, is eagerly sought after by candidates or their 
agents. She insists that the husband shall not lose sight 
of his own interests ; that he shall not throw away a good 
chance ; that he shall not injure her and himself and the 
children by disobliging this powerful landlord or that 
wealthy customer. Sometimes the husband is willing 
enough to be corrupted, provided he can in any way per- 
suade himself that he relieves his conscience, as Adam 
did, by throwing the blame on his wife ; sometimes he 
would vote for disinterested principles if he were quite 
free ; but he has not patience and marrow and backbone 
enough to resist the influence of the matronly angel in 
his house. Of course there is bribery which is done not 
with four shekels of the tested gold. Where the electors 
are of a somewhat higher class than those whom I have 
just been describing, there are influences of a more deli- 
cate order brought into operation. There are, of course, 
the agent’s flattery, the candidate’s flattery ; sweeter and 
more seductive than all, the flattery brought to bear by 
the candidate’s gracious wife. So pray do not mistake 
the meaning of the kind of influence to which the virtuous 
and corrupt spouse of the British elector commonly 
yields. It is the sweet condescension of higher rank 
which conquers her ; and this is far more sweet and con- 
quering when it comes from the candidate’s wife or 
sister than from the candidate himself. For although it 
is an exquisite sensation to Mrs. Plumper to see the 
honourable candidate, son perhaps of a peer, take off his 
hat to her and bow and smile, to hear his winning voice 
and feel his shake of his hand, yet it is a prouder mo- 
ment by far when the candidate’s wife or sister 
calls upon her and recognises with gracious courtesy 
her social existence. Here we have the power of the 
petticoat controlling politics by a double-acting influence. 
Of course, however, the demeanour of the candidate him- 
self, and even his personal appearance, will count for a 
great deal. A handsome face, a pleasant tongue, and a 
noble name are almost irresistible with the class of wives 
who are above the money bribe or the green parasol. 
Grantley Berkley indeed tells a story of a candidate who, 
having had it strongly impressed upon him that he must 
court and win this feminine influence, was possessed 
with what Grantley calls the insane idea that the way to 
win over the bourgeois electors was to kiss all their wives, 
and acted on this irrational theory, and so set the men 
hopelessly against him, drew them into open rebellion, 
and utterly lost his election. Had he confined his atten- 
tions within more reasonable bounds, or could he have 
induced his own wife to do the osculation of the matrons 
for him, he would doubtless have won his battle. 


All this, however, is a kind of influence which may be 
regarded as elementary and obvious. Given the system 
of personal canvass, and it follows that the results are 
inevitably placed more or less in the hands of the women 
of afamily. Given the system of bribery, and it follows 
that the irresponsible wife will be a willing and a con- 
venient medium for the corruption of her husband. But 
the illegitimate influence of women over English politics 
takes a much higher range, and finds far subtler modes of 
operation than this. The days when Walpole’s members 
of Parliament found bank-notes under their plates at his 
dinner-table are practically as far distant from the Eng- 
lish political life of the present as the days of the Hept- 
archy. But corruption is a Proteus. It can show itself 
in the disguise of a ball-ticket or a smiling salutation or 
a gracious word, as well as in a five-pound note or a green 
parasol. When it has to tempt the political man it fol- 
lows the lead of the Old Serpent, and tempts him through 
woman. Marvellous is the amount of mischief which is 
wrought in this way through the influence of the petticoat. 
The member of Parliament who is sent up to London 
from some provincial borough may be himself beyond all 
possibility of direct purchase. But|he has a wife, and he 
probably has daughters. Perhaps he is a wealthy manu- 
facturer ; perhaps he is a successful railway contractor or 
stockbroker ; perhaps he is a rising lawyer ; perhaps he 


is an enriched shopkeeper who has retired from business. 
The great bulk of the English Liberals, and not a few of 
the newer Tories, are men who belong to one or other 0 

these classes. These men come up to London, take a 
town house for the season, and find themselves, in the 
House of Commons, brought into association more or less 
direct with the great peers and other chiefs of their 
parties. The wives and daughters of course are burning 
to get into society. The husband and father has perhaps 
been driven on by his womankind to seek a place in Par- 
liament, for which he has neither inclination nor capacity, 
because the said womankind hope, by virtue of his politi- 
cal position, to obtain an entrance into Belgravian draw- 
ing-rooms. Many an honest British Philistine beyond 
the middle age yawns or dozes for hour after hour every 
night on the back benches of the House of Commons, 
weary of speeches he does not care to hear, and having 
no desire whatever of making a speech himself, who 
would be quietly at home in his obscure and happy bed 
but for the energy and ambition of his wife and her girls. 
This poor man is sure to be the victim of a clever minister. 


Social influence is a tremendous power in English 
politics. The drawing-room often settles the fate of the 
division in the House of Commons. The smile or the 
salute of the peeress has already bought the votes which 
are necessary to secure her husband’s triumph. The late 
Lady Palmerston was a perfect mistress of this kind of 
policy, and was, in her way, a sort of ruling, cajoling 
queen of society. She took the minutest care to win 
over every one who was worth winning and capable of 
being won. She was clever, brilliant, shifty, fascinating, 
she could please people, and without any direct flattery 
make them think well of themselves ; and she seemed to 
count any trouble well bestowed which promised in the 
remotest degree to secure a vote for her husband. It ig 
needless to say that she understood perfectly that a man 
is most easily and effectively conquered through his 
womankind. She knew human nature, especially its 
weaknesses ; and I cannot help thinking that there must 
have been a dash of cynicism, of almost irrepressible 
scorn for the world and the people she knew so well how 
to manage, blended in with the suave geniality and 
patient courtesy which she always displayed. 

Again, it is not so many years since a still celebrated 
lady was accused of having wheedled a brilliant young 
statesman out of a great cabinet secret, bought it of him 
by her charms, and sold it for substantial reward to the 
Times newspaper. It is not so many years since another 
celebrated lady was commonly accredited by rumour with 
having set herself up as a bait to catch a certain states- 
man and seduce him from the path of political duty— 
with having done this deliberately and as a stroke of 
party strategy, quite prepared and ready for any personal 
sacrifices which the situation might demand. It is not 
long since such things were talked of freely and com- 
monly, and yet they seem as if they might have belonged 
to quite another stage of our civilisation, so much out of 
date do they now appear. You may still meet in London 
more than one distinguished lady of whom in her day 
such things were said ; and yet times have changed so 
much in that respect that one can hardly think it was 
these living ladies, and not their departed grandmothers, 
who were the subjects of such now obsolete scandal. All 
that sort of thing is utterly gone. The influence of 
women over English politics now is too commonly ille- 
getimate in its operations and corrupting in its influence ; 
but the corruption is social, not personal ; the temptation 
is the ascent of a Belgravian flight of stairs, and not of 
the Venusberg. 

Woman in England, then, although she has not yet a 
voice in the public administration of politics, can cer- 
tainly not be said to have had no share in the practical 
tule of the country. Indeed her influence has been far 
too great, because it has been irresponsible and illegiti- 
mate. There is not an injustice known to the political 
system of England which has not been favoured, abetted, 
struggled for, begged for, wheedled for, intrigned for, by 
women. And in nine cases out of ten the women who 
thus misuse their influence would repudiate with utter in- 
dignation any proposal to confer the suffrage upon their 
sex, and would as soon adopt Mary Walker’s pantaloons 
as Helen Taylor’s political professions. 

I cannot refrain from saying a few words in praise of 
the ability, moderation, discretion, and gracefulness with 
which the English women of a very different class—the 
English women who, like Helen Taylor (John Stuart 


_ Mill’s stepdaughter) demand tbe vote for their sex—have 


conducted their agitation. These ladies have done but 
little speaking, and absolutely no spouting or screaming. 
They have not troubled themselves or the world with 
weary disquisitions on the natural equality or inequality 
of the sexes; they have not concerned themselves to 
prove that woman is the superior creation and the last 
work of Nature ; they have not said anything about the 
tyranny of man, and I do not believe that they even re- 
gard man as very much of a tyrant. The tyrant man has 
to avery considerable extent recognised the justice of 
their cause, and fought their good fight for them; and 
now the fight is all but won. 


WAITING. 


HERE is her house. 
It measures an endless half of a mile; 
Where I stand, like the sun through April showers, 
I can see the glow of her garden flowers, 


From the trysting stile 


Which of them all is like my love— 

The fairy-like bend of the tall foxglove, 

The bright pink’s blush of the earth’s best blood, 
Or the delicate warmth of the rose’s bud? 


She is not like the pink ; not like the rose ; 
She is not like any one flower that grows ; 
But the beauty of all that the earth can bea 


Is gathered for her alone to wear. 
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It rises and falls in the morn and even, 
It is heard in the bright noon-day, 

And when midnight has set her stars in Heaven, 
It lingers and goes not away. 


It cometh sometimes with a sweet, bright sadness, 
A plaintive sound and low ; 


@ oh 2 oe ? 
Some Sramily ‘Portraits, 
Ed 
1—AUNT LIZZIE. 
AUST LIZZIE, in spite of her modern name, is a rare 


specimen of the antique. She prefers to be called 
Elizabeth, but we nieces were all demoralised at boarding- 
school, and have forced the diminutive upon her. Livin 
in a little house by herself, just out of the village, all the 
surroundings bear an impress of her individuality. 
Two evergreens adorn the entrance, hollyhocks, sun- 
flowers, and other straight-up specimens of vegetation 
growing beside the clean board-walk which leads to the 
porch. 
Inside, you behold a spotlessuess compared with which 
thé results of your Saturday’s cleaning sink into positive 
filth. There is an ancient tradition in the family that six 
courageous flies once made a raid upon that front room— 
their ruin was sudden and complete. 
From the chairs against the wall to the pans upon the 
dresser, everything is at right angles. Aunt Lizzie con- 
siders curves a shiftless waste of distance, and for rambling 
vines, children’s sports, deceit, or a compromise, she has 
no toleration whatever. 
In spite of the entreaties of her wealthy brothers and 
sisters, who beg her to sell her little place and make her 
home with them, she persists in pursuing her business, 
which she learned as a girl, and thinks this generation of 
woman-kind ‘ useless,” because ‘‘ they cannot even earn 
their own living.” Not a shilling’s worth is given her at 
Christmas whose value she does not scrupulously return 
the following year, and our gifts to her are consequently 
trifling, knowing that she will groan inwardly if we are 
too generous. 
_ T once gave her a volume of sermons, the only kind of 
literature she reads, carefully concealing the cost from 
every member of the family. On the morning of my 
irthday she presented me witha book of the same value, 
entitled ‘ Poetry for the Afflicted,” having ascertained 
the price of the sermons from the bookseller. 
I might add that we never had a death in our house- 
old, and I hope the book may be useless to me for some 
ime to come. 
If she be invited to sup with Mrs. Smith, or dine with 
Mrs, Brown, Mrs, Smith, in the course of a few months, 


HEAR a Chime that is ever ringing, 
From fields and sea-beaten caves, 
From cities, from woods where birds are singing, 
From the lilies on dead men’s graves. 


A voice comes from the pine-crowned mountains, 
From the rivers and from the sea, 
From sheaves of corn and from crystal fountains, 


From the desert and fruitful tree. 


By Rey. H, F. Rawes, M.A. 


A CHIME. 


It cometh with hope and with gentle gladness, 
And often it cometh so. 


For this Chime is heard in the silence, pealing 
From the height of yon azure dome, 

A whisper of love from Paradise stealing, 
A voice from our Father’s home. 


is in turn invited to tea, and Mrs. Brown to dinner. 
There is no possibility of a mistake. The debt is can- 
celled, Aunt Lizzie breathes freely again. 

Once a year, in summer time, her china is disentombed, 
and two tea-parties follow on consecutive days, as many 
guests being invited as she has chairs to accommodate. 
If one be prevented from attending she is requested to 
send word, and another social creditor is engaged to fill 
the vacant seat. 

Justice is Aunt Lizzie’s watchword. I have known 
her to take a long walk on a hot day to return a half- 
penny to a shopkeeper who had given her thirteenpence 
when twelvepence halfpenny was dué to her. 

Long dresses and thin shoes were for years the objects 
of her special aversion, and I could not repress the idea 
that she experienced a keen sense of disappointment 
when this age of frivolity actually displayed its common 
sense by adopting walking dresses and boots. I think it 
was a severe blow to her. 

Her faith is firm and unwavering. 1 remember when 
her favourite brother, Moses, lay dying, and felt his 
vision clouded as his heart clung to the dear ones, Aunt 
Lizzie came out of his room with a perplexed face, say- 
ing, ‘‘I don’t know what’s got into Moses making him 
think so much of this world,” and a little later I saw her 
through the open door, standing tall and thin in front 
of his bed, saying, with her long forefinger extended, 
‘¢ This earth is all dross, Moses, I tell you it’s all dross.” 

Of course Aunt Lizzie and Cousin Jack are not mutual 
admirers. ‘ 

He is far too plausible for her, and she always discon- 
certs him by her straightforward questions and her ster- 
ling integrity. : 

We, who have loved them both, have often wished 
nature had divided their characteristics, and made each at 
the same time generous and just, lovable and strong. 


EPIGRAM. 
‘You men are weathercocks, ” cried Rosalind. 
‘‘ Quite true, ” said I, ‘‘ but woman is the wind ; 
And if the wind its shiftings would but cease, 
The weathercocks might rest in blissful peace ; 
But if it will from every quarter blow, 
The poor things round and round must always go; 
Until, at last, all power of movement o’er, 
Worn, broken, smashed, they fall to turn no more !” 
R, M, Watsu, 
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Thentres and Annsements, 


ee : 


Royat_ IrattAN OPERA, Covent-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evenin 
Le Domino Noir. Monday, I Puritani. Half-past Eight. 
Wed- 


Drvry-LANE.—This (Saturday) Evening, Mi . Tuesd 

nesday, Rigoletto. Ha't-pact is area cente uesday, Otello. 
HayMarket.—The Babes in the Wood—Lord Dundreary Married and 
Done For—No Song no Supper. Seven. Monday next, The Lady 
Quarter to Ten) The Robust 


of Lyons. ie 

Avretpur.—Put Yourself in His Place—(At a 
Invalid. Seven. , 

Princess’s.—French Plays. Eight. : 

Garery.—Rose of Auvergne—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Courier of Lyons 

—(At Ten) Linda of Chamouni. Seven. 

New Queen’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 

and Crown. Seven. 

Otympic.—Little Em’ly—Undine—Old Gooseberry. _ Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—La Belle Sauvage—(Nine) Paul Pry. Half-past Seven. 

Srranp.—A Fish out of Water—A School for Coquettes—The Field of the 

Cloth of Gold. Half-past Seven. ‘ . 

Prince oF WaALEs’s.—Dearest Mamma—(At Eight) M.P.—Quite by 

Accident. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Cupboard Love—(At Eight) Two Roses—(At a Quarter to 

Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 


New Nationa Stranparp.—Breaking the Spell—Little Faust. Talf-past 
Seven. 
CrysTaL PALAce.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 


Sr. James’s Hart, Prccapyrty.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Hight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

Ecyptian Hat, Piccapitty.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Even- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
PotytEcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve til 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Jury 10. Sunpay.—Fourth Sunday after Trinity. 


:» 11. Monday.—Saturn behind moon 1.16 A.M. 

», 12. Tuesday.—Moon eclipsed and full at 10.35 P.M. 
», 13, Wednesday.— 

», 14. Thursday.—Sun rises 4.1 A.M. 

», 15. Friday.—St. Swithin. 

», 16. Saturday.—Sun sets 8.8 p.m. 


(Dae Letter Basket. 


Tre LAvy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lan, E.C. It may also!be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagenis throughout the United Kingdom, In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the General Office, 97, Fleet-street ; 
single copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to $d., the Proprietor of Tue Lapy’s 
Own Paper is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction. } 


One Year (post free) ....ccceceeeeeeeeeee 153. Od. 
Half a Year Hhices eccccsvcccces 78. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year - ys veeecsee se esecl) OSesLO0Gs 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, H.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Illus- 
trations that appear in this paper, as well as of the following articles. 
They are specially prepared for us by MADAME ADOLPHE GOUBAUD, whose 
name is a sufficient guarantee that they are accurately cut, and are of the 
newest and best style. Patterns must be applied for by letter only, 
enclosing stamps. ‘The prices include postage. The following are the 
measurements that should be given with the order:— 


INCHES INCHES 
WISE cere scsisecse, co.sierescos oe se Length of shoulder ......., 
CHESt Ts iteitvetes os icere ness Underarm "223% 6. oe. 
Length of front ......eeeeee Length of arm ............ 
Back oseidienie ves Sewer ee oe Length of skirt in front.... 


Length of back ...... 2 


MANTLES, &c. 8. d. s. d. 
Mantles, Walking and Yacht- Bodice 4 la Russe .......... 1 6 
ing Jackets,Casaques, Man- Corselets for wearing over 
tillas, Paletots, ordinary white muslin Bodices.... 1 0 
size, and trimmings...... 2 9 Full Bodice for muslin .... 2 0 
With Elaborate Trimmings, Low Bodice for evening wear, 
or of special make ........ 3 6 including Berthe and 


Bleove sets tlesietes ele tees 0 


UNDER-LINEN. 
Nightcap, with or without 


INDOOR JACKETS, PELERINES, 
FICHUS, AND VESTES. 
Veste Russe, for wearing un- 


der Zouave Jackets ...... 1 0 DUringsivsyss es cekoee ree 0 6 
Square Pelerine ... 1 0 Petticoat Band ............ 1 0 
Lace Pelerines PO te LO Petticoat Body, high orlow.. 1 0 
Fichu Marie Antoinette, with Chemisé 477. aitoes tice’ eves el. 6 

Sash EndS ..vcccesecscsess L O Nightdresso20%. cces eecsterem lO 
Ditto, ditto, outdoor wear... 1 0 DYaWwersstectswetes: teeter eG 
Fichu with waistband ...... 1 0 Ladies’ Knickerbockers for 
Loreley Capeline .......... 1 0 Scarlet Flannel .......... 1 6 
Garden Hoods.............. 1 0 Set of Under-Linen, includ- 

The new Sash with waistband 1 0 ing the before - named 
Zouave Jackets ....seeeeeee 1 Articles ....ssseeeeeeeeeee TF 6 
Chemise Russe ......- ...-. 1 6 Friil-gored Petticoat ....., 2 0 
Short loose Jacket, for thé Bathing Dress complete, in- 
House Meteeek eae + caw oe eel 0 cluding Trousers, Tunic, 
Fichu Jacket ......,-eee08. 2 0 and [Caper icwewcce caves 2°68 
Panier Tunic .........00008 2 0 CHILDREN’S DRESSES, 
Tunics for eveniug wear .... 2 0 Little Girl’s Gored Dress 
Bachlik Hood ......sesee0e8 2 0 hightor low escent 9g 
DRESSES. Ditto Chemise Russe ...... 1 0 
Princess Morning or Break- Ditto Panier Tunic ......... 1 0 

fast DresS....seseeeeeeeee 4 0 Ditto Paletots or Jackets... 1 6 
Eugénie Breakfast Dress.... 4 0 Ditto Marie Antoinette Fichu 1 0 
Ditto, ditto, elaborately and Ditto Walking Costume, com- 

fashionably trimmed...... 5 0 pleteRee Na. Ober Se 826 
Shert Walking Costume, com- Ditto French Pelisse........ 2 0 

plete, including Skirt, Un- Ditto Gipsy Cloak .......... 16 

der-skirt, Bodice, and Fichu 5 0 Children’s Pelises, including 
Indoor DresS .+eserereeeeee 4 0 Cape, Body, and Skirt .... 2 0 
Ditto, ditto, elaborately Boy’s Knickerbocker Suit .. 1 6 

trimmed «s.sereeereeees. 5 0 Boy’s Scotch Suit or High- 
BalliDress tecicc< os setendcessca Oe 0 land Dress veoeweesr 2 O 
More elaborate ............ 6 0 Tunics, high or low ........ 1 0 
Dinner Dress ............ - 5 0 Little Boy’s Inverness Cape.. 2 0 
Dressing Gowns...... merece 2.,6 Ditto Pea Jacket or Overcoat 1 6 
SKIRTS. CHILDREN’S 

Train Gored Stirts.......... 2 0 UNDERCLUTHING. 
Gored Skirt, trimmed ...... 2 6 Children’s Nightgowns, Che- 
The new Panier Skirt ....... 2 6 mises, Drawers, Knicker- 
Short Skirt and Petticoat .. 2 6 po a teeeeeeeces/ each 1 0 

BODICES AND SLEEVES. MALOTCS ss se seeeeeeseeeeee 1 0 
Short Sleeves pone eens 0.9 Aprons ui ee eee 10 
Fashionably cut & trimmed, INFANTS’ CLOTHING. 

Open or Closed Sleeves 1 0 A complete Set of Things for 
Plain High Bodice.......... 1 0 a Baby’s Layette, including 
Ditto, trimmed .........++. 1 6 eight articles ..........+. 6 0 
Ditto, ditto, and with Sleeve 2 6 The same, with Cloak ...... 7 6 
Bodice, with Revers......+. 1 6 Baby’s Cloak, separately.... 2 0 


—_— 


With our next number will be given a coloured plate of the 
Jashions for July. The marriage of the Marchioness of Salisbury 
with Lord Derby being, at the request of the fumily, conducted 
most privately, ve have substituted this week for the promised por- 
trait of her ladyship that of the hero of the day, M. de Lesseps. 


An Op SupscriBper.—To invert the order of your queries : 
1. The residents ordinarily make the first call on the Dery 
arrived. 2, A mere matter of taste. Both plans any blo 
lowed, but though the card-tray on the drawin oe aene yar 
may be dispensed with, that ou the hall table shou 

be. 3. Left-hand corner. : : 
Mrs. M, A, F,—Make your grey dress short with a plain 
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waist or casaque. As you are ‘‘short and thick,” trim it 
with the stylish folds of the same, about five, each two 
inches wide, overlapping each other, and edged on the 
lower side by a black braid. At the top of the cluster of 
folds put a narrow box-pleated rucke of the material. A 
similar ruche and two folds trim the casaque. Ladies of 
your age wear all kinds of fashionable chignons, more espe- 
cially the chatelaine braids, with a coronet band in front 
and a Pompadour roll. 

ALFARATA AND Marir.—As a rule, matrimonial advertise- 
ments emanate from either knaves or fools, and those who 
answer them run the risk of becoming the dupes of the one 
or the slaves of the other. It isimpossible that any person 
of honour and delicacy of feeling should advertise for some 
one to fill the holiest and most intimate relation in life, as 
he would for a cook or laundress. If you wish to marry, 
we advise you to take some safer means of arriving at your 
aim than this kind of advertising, which is only fit to 
entrap silly girls. : 

Mrs. S. J. G.—We know of no benevolent institution which 
would aid your sister, who will be likely to find her best 
assistance among those who know her personally.—We can- 
not tell you the price of hair ; this depends on many cir- 
cumstances, chief of which is the length ; but dealers in 
hair import cheaply, and pay little for hair in comparison 
to the prices at which it is sold ready for use. 

Corp AND CREESE.— You should avoid all kinds of stimulants. 
Tea and coffee are not ordinarily injurious when drunk with 
moderation, but may very possibly increase the nervousness 
to which you are subject. You would do well to consult a 
physician. 

JuLE.—Large meshed invisiblenets are most worn.—Mask veils 
of black lace or of coloured grenadine are worn, or else a 
yard of grenadine is left flowing at the side to be drawn 
over the face at pleasure.—Tucks, ruffles, and embroidery 
are the trimmings for ladies’ drawers. They are made 
rather narrow on the limb and quite short.—You and your 
husband must decide for yourselves as to the propriety of 
sharing his letters from his patients. There should of 
course be entire confidence between husband and wife, yeta 
physician is in honour bound to keep sacred the secrets of 
others intrusted to him in the practice of his profession. 

Sapiz.—A lotion composed of half an ounce of vinegar of 
cantharides, and an ounce each of cologne and rose-water, 
will be good for your head, and may prevent it from being 
hot, and the hair from falling out. 

Lirrte Woman.—As you are under five feet in height you 
had better have merely a casaque and single skirt of your 
black and white striped silk. Make a wide flounce, bias and 
gathered, for the lower skirt. Put two puffs and a standing 
ruffle for heading, and edge the flounce with the black and 
white lace... Trim the casaque with the puffs edged with a 
narrow ruffle. 

Mrs. 8. J.—You make a good many shrewd guesses, and we 
will bear your suggestions in mind.—The saying, ‘‘God 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,” is from Sterne, and 
not from the Bible, to which it is generally ascribed. In- 
deed, we very recently saw it quoted therefrom in a charm- 
ing little semi-religious French book, which ought to have 
known better.—Avw reste, we shall be glad to answer your 
questions, if we can: but please don’t expect us to be 
encyclopedic, or ask us to decipher Coptic inscriptions, as 
we have known a reader do, for there are bounds to every- 
thing, and we stop at Coptic. 

S. W.—Cinque cento isan abbreviation of fifteen hundred, used 
to designate the style of art which arose in Italy shortly 
after the year 1500, and, applied to armour, means that 
which was wrought at that date. ‘Lieder ohne Worte” 
signifies ‘‘Songs without words ;” and ‘“¢Gruss an’s Lieb- 
chen,” ‘Greeting to my darling ;”’ ‘‘ Allegro” is merry, 
and ‘‘penseroso” pensive. A Hindoo chattee is an earthen 
cooking or drinking vessel. The same word is used as the 
plural of chatta, an umbrella. The ‘‘feuilleton” in French 
newspapers is the bottom part of the sheet, which is 

enerally devoted to light literature or criticisms ; the 
fouilletoniat is one who writes feuilletons. Bisque figures 
are made of coarse French porcelain, and may be either all 
white or coloured. Verde de Prato is a kind of French 
clay. 

C. Suez. —It is not necessary for a gentleman escorting a 
lady to change her from one arm to the other at every turn 
and crossing, in order to give her the inside of the walk. It 
is usual to give the lady the left arm, thus leaving the right 


arm free. 


‘¢Our Exchange ” will appear in our next. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1870. 


(WHE police are vigilantly extending their investiga- 

tions in reference to the Brixton baby-farming 
case, so that when the trial comes on, it is probable 
much additional light may be thrown on the subject. 
In the meantime we would direct attention to some 
impértant facts expressed in a letter by Mr. Ernest 
Hart, the well-known surgeon of Harley-street. From 
Inquiries he set on foot, in conjunction with Dr. Wilt- 
shire, in 1868, he obtained conclusive proof that baby- 
farming is widespread and general. It is not confined to 
great townseither, though it chiefly flourishesin them, and 
few areexemptfromit. Mr. Hartinserted inalocalnews- 
paperan advertisement offering a reward to persons who 
were willing to adopt a child, which was of course in 
this case a purely imaginary one, for a fixed sum, and 
received answers to the number of three hundred, the 
majority being precisely of the type of those of which 
specimens have been furnished in the Brixton case, as 
printed in our columns. The average market value of 
a baby for adoption was 10/. At that price there was 
no difficulty in finding a considerable number of per- 
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sons who were willing to take a child off its mother’s 
hands, and “to include everything,” an expressive 
phrase which makes it understood that the child will 
not again be heard of unless it be desired. The de- 
mand for children with whom five pounds only are 
offered as a premium is considerably less ; but we will 
allow Mr. Hart to tell the rest in his own way :— 

I had less than one-sixth of the answers to such an offer 
(the 5/. one). Thé current market price is fixed at the higher 
rate. In the second place, the adoption of children by re- 
spectable women from honourable and kindly motives is not 
very unusual. It soon became evident that only a small pro- 
portion of the writers of the letters referred to were baby- 
farmers in the worst sense of the word. It was impossible to 
decide from thé wording of the letters whether the intentions 
of the writers were laudable or mischievous. The writer had 
‘¢ none of her own; ”’ or, ‘‘ having had children she had lost 
them ;” or, being of mature age and well qualified for the 
duty, she would like to bring up a child “ in order to fill up 
her time.” These statements were in numerous instances 
verified. Many of the writers were respectable women who 
had lost their children, or whose children had been early 
started in lifé, and who desired to solace their loneliness by 
renewing the pleasing cares of maternity. To the poor woman 
these are often the main if not the sole interest in life, which 
is otherwise to her monotonous and barren of incidents of 
pleasing emotion. No one can investigate this subject with- 
out being sho¢ked by the widespread depravity and careless- 
ness of life which is revealed to him ; but he will be bound to 
recognise also the existence of unknown and unexplored 
sources of tenderness and love of self-sacrifice among those 
who adopt other people’s children. 

Thirdly. Those who make baby: farming a murderous trade, 
and who study the most ingenious and easy methods of siowly 
starving and drugging the children to death, adopt the most 
innocent formula of application, and are really employed in an 
ostensibly honest business, of which they preserve the harm- 
less forms while they conceal beneath them murderous designs. 
They, too, promisé a mother’s care, a good home, and ex- 
perienced attention. 

The remedy, then, must be found not in endeavouring to 
suppress baby-farming—that is impossible ; not in endeavour- 
ing to exclude from respectable newspapers the advertise- 
ments by which women éxpress their willingness to take 
charge of children—that is uséless, and even mischievous: 
but by regulating and inspecting all houses where children are 
received for hire to nurse—by registering the persons who 
take children to nurse, and those who adopt them. 


Nature, a well-conducted journal, devoted mainly 
to questions of natural history, has, in an article on 
the scientific education of women, put the case very 
fairly ; and all ladies interested in the matter will note 
with pleasure the rapid progress that intelligent 
public opinion is making in this respect, as repre- 
sented by our higher-class papers. The writer in 
question thinks that the ability of women to appre- 
ciate instruction by the highest teachers of natural 
science has as yet hardly been tested. The high posi- 
tion occupied by a few women like Miss Martineau 
and Mrs. Somerville as writers on political and natural 
science cannot be taken to prove the capacity of the 
whole sex; but, so far as opportunity has yet been 
offered, the evidence is entirely favourable. The pro- 
grammes of the lectures to women on physiography, 
physics, and botany, recently delivered at the South 
Kensington Museum by Professors Huxley, Guthrie, 
and Oliver, show at least no want of confidence in the 
capacity of their pupils. The first of these courses 
had already been given substantially to a mixed class 
of boys and girls at the London Institution, and in 
the result of the examination of that class the girls 
had decidedly the advantage over the boys. In most 
of the large towns of Great Britain courses of lectures 
to -ladies have now been delivered during the last 
two or three years by eminent professors of the 
various branches of literature; in many of these 
rigorous examinations have. been held at the close of 
the courses; and where this has been done there is 
but one expression of opinion as to the quality of the 
work executed. At London, Edinburgh, Man- 
chester, Liverpool; in English literature, mathe- 
matics, experimental physics, mental philosophy, the 
testimony is uniform, that not only can women com- 
pete with men in the qualities essential for severe and 
successful study, but that in many respects their aver- 
age attainments are higher than among the working 
members of a university. A wide field is thus open- 
ing for the future, and one which it will surprise us if 
women do not make especially their own. ‘In the 
training of boys,” our contemporary continues, “ we 
have recently awoke to the discovery that a complete 
education implies something more than an intimate 
acquaintance with two dead languages. There is no 
danger that we shall ever underrate the value of a 
critical acquaintance with Latin and Greek, as requir- 
ing a mental training which no other studies can give; 
but while a classical education imparts the highest 
culture possible to the intuitive faculties, it scarcely 
brings into play the powers of observation. Now, it 
is in these very powers of perception, as distinct from 
conception, which the natural sciences cultivate, that 
woman has naturally the advantage over man; and we 
may therefore a@ priori conclude that their study will 
be specially within the range of her powers.” 


In the recent debates in Parliament on the Married 
Women’s Property Bill, several references were 
made to the provisions of the continental codes affect- 
ing the subject to which they related, and especially to 
the provisions of the Code Civile of France. It seemed 
to be taken for granted that they differ very materially 
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from those of our own law, and that they are far more 
favourable to the liberty and independence of wives. 
With respect to the French Code, which has supplied 
the pattern on which all the others have been in a 
great degree modelled, these assumptions are, it would 
seem, according to a generally well-informed contem- 
porary, to be accepted only with considerable limita- 
tion. In France marriage may be contracted according 
either to the régime dotal or to the régime de com- 
munauté. Under the régime dotal a settlement is made 
like that which jis usual among the propertied 
classes here. Any arrangements the parties choose 
may be introduced into it. But when the wife has 
property, no matter how little, it is invariably the 
custom to secure, if not the whole, at least the greater 
portion of it to the husband, for the purpose of en 
abling him to sustain the charges arising out of the 
marriage. In this particular, at all events, English 
wives with a settlement are, as a rule, better off than 
their sisters of the “ polite nation.” The régime de com- 
munauté is either légale or contractuelle. By the for- 
mer, which is equivalent to our common law, all the 
property, both movable and immovable, belonging 
at, or accruing pending marriage, to the husband or 
the wife, with the exception of gifts or legacies spe- 
cially tied up, is thrown into a common stock or com- 
munauté. But this common stock or communauté is 
wholly under the control and administration of the 
husband. In his lifetime he may do exactly what he 
thinks proper with it. He may charge it or sell it 
if he please. If, however, a separation take place 
between him and his wife, she is entitled to half of it, 
and his testamentary powers are restricted to his own 
share, a provision easily evaded by an assignment iter 
vivos. Under the régime de communauté contractuelle 
it is possible to determine the respective share of the 


husband and wife in the communauté, and it is cus- 


tomary to assign a good deal less than a moiety to the 
wife, and even this, it must be remembered, is, while 
the couple continue to live together, entirely at the 
disposal of the husband. That amendment, however, 
is necessary in ottr own law the following letter froma 
“Married Woman” is sufficient to show :— 


T have been married twelve years, and finding my husband 
could not keep me [ have been earning an income for the last 
seven years. Six years since I paid out of my earnings 16/, 
into a Building Society for shares, and was a subscriber for 
one year in my own name; but when the house was bought it 
had to be bought by my husband ; consequently, from that 
time he was the member, not me, though he had paid no 
money to it, and for three years I paid the instalments. He 
then borrowed money on the house for speculation, which 
failed. At that time I was keeping him, my three children, 
and my aged father, my husband contributing nothing fora 
year and nine months. A year ago he went into a business on 
very high terms, and gave the vendor a bill of sale on every- 
thing we had, inducing me to consent to give up my furniture, 
part of which was given to me by a relation, and the other 
part bought and paid for by myself. He has again got 
into difficulties, and a week ago he walked off one 
morning, leaving me with my children and father to sup- 
port, and all the trouble which he had brought to endure and 
face alone. A man was at once put-into possession, whom I 
have to pay and keep. I have offered the person who has the 
bill of sale to have the furniture bought for myself and 
children. He wants 60/. for what I only gave 32/. for five 
years ago, and which has been in the constant use of children 
and lodgers during that time. Such asum of money I have 
no power of obtaining, and my home, which has been kept for 
five years principally by my earnings, must go. In the midst 
of all this trouble I go out every day to earn our daily bread. 
In stating this case I trust it will influence those in power to 
protect the earnings of married women. While writing this 
they are removing all the things I have so hardly earned. My 
children, my father, and myself walk out beggars. 


NOVELTIES FOR LADIES. 


E our number for May 7 we drew attention to an invention 
that promises to confer a boon upon ladies—namely, the 
substitution of prepared cork in lieu of steel, bone, &c., in the 
manufacture of corsets, skirts, and dress improvers, and 
engaged to state in due course the results of our trial of the 
novel introduction. Our experiments tell, we are glad to find, 
altogether in its favour. We have been specially pleased with 
the adaptability of the cork both as a substitute for crinoline 
and for short walking dresses. For sea-side wear at this 
season the new trimmed skirt should be specially popular. It 
js formed of bands of cork covered with small or graduated 
flounces, and from the nature of the material employed it is 
not only much lighter than ordinary walking skirts, which 
have to be supported by crinoline, but is not liable to snap 
when one is sitting on the beach, as often happens with steel 
bands. We have found also that should the skirt, by any 
accident or undue pressure, become out of shape it will always 
come right if, after the hoops are placed quite round, it is left 
for a few hours. We believe these summer walking skirts are 
also being made with horse-hair facings and cork bands and in 
other ways. So much for the skirts. As regards the corsets, 
we need only repeat what we stated in our previous article— 
the cork for such articles is more yielding than bone or steel, 
readily adapting itself to the figure, less likely to break also 
than those materials, while equally supporting, and owing to 
its warmth, cleanliness, and other sanitary properties, is espe- 
cially suitable for invalids. 


The forthcoming memoir of the late Charles Dickens will 
be entitled, ‘‘ Charles Dickens: the Story of his Life. By 
the Author of ‘The Life of Thackeray.’” It will contain 
Leslie’s portrait of Dickens in the character of Captain 
Bobadil, with numerous views and facsimiles ; also studies of 
the chief characters in the novels, drawn by ‘‘ Phiz ”—the 
artist who originally delineated them. It is understood that 
some curious particulars relative to the first hint of ‘ Pick- 
wick” will now be published for the first time; also an 
account of a three volume novel, upon which the great 
novelist was engaged some time before “‘ Pickwick” was com- 
menced, but which novel was never published, 
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The Illustrated Book of 


Sacred Poems. Edited 
by Rev. Roserr H. 
Baynes, M.A. (Cas- 
sell.) 
Att lovers of good poetry 
and especially sacred 
poetry, owe a_ lasting 


debt of gratitude to the 
painstaking editor of this 
beautiful volume. His 
“Autumn Memories,” a 
collection of his own 
poems, noticed some time 
ago in our columns, were 
marked by considerable 
merit, and if they are not 
likely to win for him a 
place amongst our nobler 
singers, at least prove 
him to have studied our 
best hymn-writers with 
appreciation and effect, 
‘and to possess imagina- 
§ tion, a true-ear, and a 
' devout spirit. It is by 
his admirable selections, 
however, that he will, we 
suspect, continue to be 
popularly known, his 
‘‘Lyra Anglicana” and 
‘*English Lyrics” having 
won their way into thou- 
sands of families, and 
secured a favour as last- 
ing as itis merited. The 
volume now under notice 
is, while the latest, the 
most ambitious of all his 
gleanings in the rich field 
of sacred poetry. Its 
object is to supply new 
material for the solace 
and the help of Christian 
hearts ; and certainly, while well preserving its catho- 
licity of spirit, the editor has managed to collect within a 
very moderate space many exceedingly beautiful poems. 
The illustrations are for the most part by such masters of 
the pencil as Watson, Selous, Wimperis, Edwards, Mac- 
quoid, &c., and though there are one or two that we 
could almost have spared, their high general excellence 
and suitability may be judged from 
the specimens that accompany this no- 
tice, as well as those that we have re- 
produced with the poems, on pages 
29 and 25. The frontispiece to this 
attractive drawing-room volume is a 
photograph from a popular picture, il- 
lustrative of ‘‘ Penitence.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY'S LIBRARY. 
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Brought to Light, by Author of ‘Foolish Mar- 
garet,” 12mo, 2s. 

Collins’s (W.) Man and Wife, 3 vols., crown Syvo, 
31s. 6d., cloth. 

Fleet’s Tales and Sketches for Fireside Reading, 
8vo, 2s. cloth. 

Gaskell’s (Mrs.) Wives and Daughters, cheap edi- 
tion, 12mo, 2. 6d. 

ne Field Flowers, illustrated, 12mo, 3s. 6d., 
cloth. 

le ee Words, re-issue, Vol. VIII., 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 

Hugo’s (V.) By Order of the King, 3 vols., crown 
8vo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Lamb’s (C.) Complete Works in 4 Vols., VoL.IL, 
crown 8vo., 7s,, cloth. 

Moore’s Six Sisters of the Valley, cheap edition, 
12mo, 2s., boards. 

Old (The) and the New Home: a Canadian Tale, 
by J. E., 2s. 

Oliphant’s (Mrs.) The Three Brothers, 3 vols., 
crown 8vyo, 31s. 6d. cloth. 

Thoughts for the Age, by Author of “Amy Her- 
bert,” 12mo, 5s., cloth. 

Trollope’s (A.) An Editor’s Tales, crown 8vo, 12s., 


cloth. 
Wright’s (T.) The Bane of a Life, 3 vols., crown 
8yo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 


usic and the 
rama, 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


Mr. Cuaries Reape’s English ver- 
sion of MM. Moreau Siraudin and 
Delacour’s romantic play, entitled The 
Courier of Lyons, was one of the most 
popular pieces in the repertory of the 
late Mr. Charles Kean, but since the 
death of that distinguished actor it 
has remained in abeyance. With the 
consent of Mrs. Charles Kean, how- 
ever, it was represented at this theatre on Monday even- 
ing, when Mr. Hermann Vezin appeared in the characters 
of Joseph Lesurques and Dubosc, playing each with great 
ability. The story 1s founded upon a remarkable trial 
which took place towards the end of the last century. For 
some mysterious purpose—to use the translated words of 
the French dramatist—Nature gave the same features to 
one of the best of men and one of the basest of villains. 
Hence a most tragical miscarriage of justice, res: 2ing in 
the ruin of the former. M. Lesurques actually fell a 
victim to his extraordinary resemblance to a criminal who 
was engaged with other malefactors 1n the robbing of 
the Lyons mail, and the murder of some of the passen- 
gers. The historic circumstances are faithfully adhered 
to in the original play, but in the English adaptation the 
real culprit is discovered in time to allow dramatic jus- 
tice to be dealt to the innocent and the guilty. The 
play is well “ mounted,” and it will probably tide over 
what remains of the season. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

The elegant little German legend of “ Undine,” with 
which all readers of romantic literature have been Jong 
familiar, serves for the framework of a new spectacular 
extravaganza of the same name which was brought out at 
Mr. Liston’s theatre on Saturday evening. This is not 
the first time that the Baron de la Motte Fouqué’s charm- 
ing story has been pressed into the service of the stage, a 
holiday piece founded upon the same subject having been 
produced at Covent-garden so long ago as 1821. Witha 
commendable ambition to treat his graceful theme in a 
sympathic spirit, Mr. Reece, the author of the present 
version, eschews music-hall ballads, practical jokes, slangy 
talk, and all the usual vulgarities of modern burlesque. 
He follows as closely as the exigences of adaptation would 
permit the plot of Fouqué’s narrative, introducing only one 
additional character—Basil, a nephew of Michael, the 
fisherman ; a spruce little fellow, whose business is to 
sing merry songs, utter smart sayings, and otherwise con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of the occasion. The play is 
written in rhymed verse, which runs in a bright smooth 
current, now and then rippling into droll conceits and 
pretty freaks of fancy. The story admits of picturesque 
treatment in all that relates to scenery and appointments, 
advantages that Mrs. Liston has not been slow to avail 
herself of. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY. & ART JOTTINGS 


Mr. WILKIE Cottins is not in good health, and was unable 
to complete the last revises of his new novel, Man and Wife. 

Mr. H. J. Byron will shortly visit America, where he will 
appear in several cf his own pieces. Mr. T. W. Robertson is 
at present recruiting his health at the Isle of Wight. 

Mr. Elihu Burritt has left England this week for the 
United States. He will reside at his native town, New 
Britain, in Connecticut. 

The season at the Holborn Theatre closed on Saturday, 
when the performances were for the benefit of Mr. C. db 
Burleigh, the manager. 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul have arrived in England. They 
have been absent on an eight months’ tour in the United 
States, where they met with great success. 


The Russian papers mention with praise a new book by 
Madame Maria Manassienoi, entitled ‘‘The Education of 
Children in the Earliest Years of their Life.” 


Mr. Henry Smart has just completed a cantata for female 
voices, entitled ‘‘King Réné’s Daughter.” The libretto, the 
story of which is taken from Henrich Hertz’s drama, is by 
Mr. Frederick Enoch. 

An action for alleged infringement of the Waverley copy- 
right has been raised in the Court of Session by Messrs. 
Adam and Charles Black, of Edinburgh, against Messrs. 
Murray and Son. Damages are laid at 2,000/. 

Mr. Thomas Carlyle is at present on a visit to his sister 
and brother-in-law, Mrs.?and Mr. Aitkin, The Hill, Dum- 


A drama on the subject of ‘‘ Kenilworth,” from the pen of 
Mr. Andrew Halliday, will open Drury Lane in September. 
Miss Neilson plays Amy Robsart, and Mr. T. C. King, Varney, 
who is to be made the principal male part. Mr. Halliday has 
long ago proved his familiarity with the story of ‘Kenil- 
worth” by part-writing that cacophonous but effective 
burlesque. 

Mr. Philp, an Englishman resident at Washington, at 
whose house Mr. Dickens was a guest when in America 
writes to a journal of that city that ‘Mr. Dickens, during a 
conversation relative to the pulpit oratory of the United 
States, of which he had the highest opinion, remarked that he 
had always been a Unitarian, and that for many years he was 
a member of that society.” 

The provision which Charles Dickens made for his family 
consists of some 43,000/., invested in public securities—half 
the value of the copyright of the great novelist’s books, 
estimated at 20,0007.—his modest house at Gadshill, together 
with its contents--and the interest in All the Year Round, 
bequeathed to his eldest son. Mr. Dickens was at all times 
a munificent and free-handed man, and never made the at- 
tainment of wealth a first object. 


A tragedy in verse has just been produced at Berlin, en- 
titled ‘*Phcedrus,” a drama of ancient times, by Prince 
George of Prussia, the nephew of the king. Prince George, 
like all the members of the royal family of Prussia, is a 
soldier, being a general of cavalry and head of the Ist Regi- 
ment of Pomeranian Lancers. The prince was born in 1826, 
and is said to possess a fine literary taste, having, previous to 
the production of ‘‘Phedrus,” which is said to be a drama 
of some merit, been the author of several poetical effusions 
which have obtained a good deal of notice. 


Scarcely a week passes by without giving fresh evidence of 
the interest taken by continental monarchs in the progress of 
the musical art, and more especially of the musical education 
of the people. Thus we learn, says the Choir, that the Grand 
Duchess Helena, of Russia, has just commissioned M. Bessel, 
one of the professors in the Conservatoire at St. Petersburg, 
to visit the chief music schools of Europe, in order to obtain 
hints for the improvement of his national establishment ; and 
the King of Italy has named M. Henri Panofka a chevalier of 
the order of the Crown of Italy, as a recognition of his work 
on the Art of Singing. 


The prospect of Mdlle, Nilsson’s visit to New York is 
regarded in that city with the most intense satisfaction. Ac- 
cording to Watson's Art Journal the favourite Swedish 
vocalist will sing in the United States in the early part of 
September, and we are assured that ‘until then the musical 
heart of the people will stand still, but that the reaction will 
awaken as wild an enthusiasm as that which attended the 
advent of Jenny Lind.” The concert party, of which Mdlle. 
Nilsson will be the chief star, has been arranged by M. 
Strakosch, under whose management the recent concerts 
have been given at which Malle. Carlotta Patti's singing has 
created such enthusiasm. 

The promised opera of Mignon, libretto founded upon 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, by MM. Carré and Barbier, music 
by M. Ambroise Thomas, was brought out on Tuesday night, 

at Drury-lane with brilliant and well- 


earned success. The performance, in 


many respects remarkable, was above all 


so in the instance of Mdlle. Christine 


‘our o# SIGHT.” 


fries, where his brother, Dr. J. Carlyle, the translator of 
Dante, also resides. Mr. Carlyle appears in better health 
than when he visited the banks of the Nith last year. 

We are informed that Her Majesty the Queen has gra- 
ciously accepted a copy of the volume of poems by the late 
William Leighton, recently published by Messrs. Longmans, 
Green and Co., London. Several of the poems appeared, for 
the first time, in our own columns. 

A Spanish lady of “Valentia, Senora Inez Henrich, is now 
engaged in translating into Spanish several of the best Italian 
dramatic works, and amongst them the ‘«Figlia Unica” of 
Signor Ciconi, and the ‘‘ Duello” of Signor Ferrari. A 
translation by her of Signor Ciconi’s ‘ Statua di Carne” hag 
been already published. 

The music-sellers of Sheffield have issued a joint announce- 
ment cautioning the public against purchasing pianofortes 
from ‘*‘ widows” or ‘parties leaving town.” ‘The Sheffield 
dealers say they can supply the identical instruments for four 
or fiye guineas less than the price given in the objectionable 
advertisement, but ‘‘ they cannot recommend them,” 


Nilsson, whose impersonation of Mignon 
more than justified the praises lavished 
upon it on the occasion of her first assum- 
ing the character at Baden-Baden, where 
the opera was [played, as originally com- 
posed (in 1866), for the Opéra Comique, 
in the French language. At the conclu- 
sion of the performance M. Thomas, the 
composer, was loudly called for, and 
twice led on by the herione of the even- 
ing. Mignon is to be repeated to-night 
(Saturday), 


Tur ENAMELLING BusINEss IN Paris. 
—The National reveals some of the 
secrets of the ‘‘enamelling’’ business at 
Paris. Recently a lady well advanced 
in years, who had renounced the pomps 
and vanities of the world, was curious 
to know some of the tricks of this trade, 
and repaired to a famous professor of 
the art for rendering her sex ‘‘ beautiful 
for ever.” Addressing the Parisian 
‘* Rachel,” she said, ‘‘ Perhaps you mis- 
take the motive of my visit. I have 
come te endeavour to repair what is 
irreparable.” ‘*‘Madame, I am quite at 
your service,” said the enameller. ‘‘ Well, 


how do you go to work?’ ‘I employ 
several methods. If you wish to be done 
thoroughly, like —— [naming a certain 


great lady], several days of preparation 
are necessary. Look in this magnifying 
mirror. You see all the wrinkles and 
hollows which time has imprinted on 
your face. Well, I first fill up these 
hollows by these fine silken threads, 
which are carefully laid in each wrinkle, 
and attached by some adhesive prepara- 
tion. This takes a very long time, and 
requires great dexterity of hand. When 
every wrinkle is thus filled up, I spread 
over the face one of my preparations, 
which fixes the threads firmly to the 
skin, and keeps them all in their place. 
After that a slight dusting of violet pow- 
der, which must’ be constantly renewed. This process will last 
for amonth, after which it must be repeated.” ‘* Well,” said the 
lady, ‘‘ but during the month, how about washing the face ?” 
“‘You must not think of washing, nor even blow your nose. 
That would disturb the position of the threads laid in the 
crows’ feet, madame.” The priestess of the Fountain of Youth 
then detailed more minutely other less elaborate means of 
repairing the ravages of time, mentioning various titled 
dames who had been “rejuvenated” in a most successful 
manner, and informing her visitor that “ permanent beauty,” 
equivalent to a new skin, cost only 500fr., and other minor 
improvements in proportion. 

Awotuer Bazy SHow.—We are to have another Baby Show 
this year, for what reason it would be hard to say, save ee 
the proprietor of the North Woolwich Gardens s0 wills Hes 
From his point of view the raison d'étré of such a display ie 
sufficiently apparent, but to the community at large ae eee 
feeling will be one of repugnance. It may be Sait hen'wé 
baby show was held last year at North Noo 
pointed out the degrading effect of such exhibitions. EES 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHION ENGRAVINGS. 
MORNING DRESS, BODICES, BONNETS, ETC. 


1. Lace collar with plastron, for wearing with open 
bodices. 

2. Low bodice with waistcoat fronts of white poult-de- 
soie and revers of blue silk, edged with black lace. Full 
pleated basque of blue, with large revers on each side, 
also trimmed with lace. Short puffed sleeves, chemisette, 
and under sleeves of embroidered spotted muslin. 

3. Bodice of mauve silk, very open in front, and round 
basque trimmed with » band and pleating of satin the 
same shade. Chemisetie of muslin, arranged in large 
pleats, with fluting and band of satin at the top. Medici 
collarette surrounds the low square bodice. Sleeves open 
at the top and fastened with a satin bow. Under-sleeves 
of pleated muslin, ornamented with a satin band. : 

4, Morning dress of very fine cambric, trimmed with 
flounces arranged on the skirt to simulate large tabs, 
ornamented with black velvet. Bodice with square pelerine 
edged with a narrow flounce. Pagoda sleeves with flounce, 
narrow at the top and getting very wide towards the 
bottom ; waistband, with bow of black velvet. 

5. Bonnet of white 
straw, with turned-up 
brim; the under part 
is of ribbon and black 
velvet, with a rose at 
the side. A tuft of 
feathers is placed on 
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fectly bias, and stitched on very smoothly, neither drawn 
nor fulled on the skirt. They are less dressy than ruffles, 
but are neat and substantial for plain frocks, and, if well 
put on, are easily ironed. Similar folds of striped percale 
are used for trimming piqués and brilliants, dotted with 
the colour of the stripe. 

Embroidery on the material is the most stylish trim- 
ming for white corded piqué dresses. Inserted bands, 
and edging of white guipure embroidery, and pleatings of 
white lawn, are also much used. When the dress is 
washed the lawn pleatings should be kept out of the 
starch as much as possible, and while being ironed should 
be constantly moistened with a wet cloth, each pleat 
being laid with precision and ironed flatly. Careless 
laundresses think this too much trouble; but those more 
experienced fold the pleats rapidly, and consider the 
process much easier than fluting ruffles. 

Grenadines of soft, bright colours, summer silks, and 
white muslins, are selected for dressy attire. These are 
made with low corsages, and worn with white chemisettes. 
Grenadines are worn over silk slips of the same colour. 
The slip, when made separate, will serve for an under. 
dress beneath suits of Swiss muslin worn for party dresses. 
Valenciennes lace and appliqué embroidery trim Swiss 
muslin. Simply-shaped over-skirts of blue or bright green 
silk, made with bretelles and trimmed with ruches of the 
material ravelled at the edges, are worn with white dresses. 
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square collar. Thick white braid, like a double welt, is 
sewed on the seams of the garment, and a white anchor 
or star is wrought on the collar. When made at home, 
mothers use an ordinary shirt pattern instead of making 
ablouse. The tail of the garment is tucked in beneath 
the belt of the trousers, and the body falls low over the belt 
in loose sailor style. The buttons used are moulds an 
inch in diameter, covered with white linen, and sometimes 
embroidered with blue. 

Full-gathered knickerbocker trousers are not so much used 
as those left open at the knee, or else fitted snugly around 
the knee and fastened by three or four buttons on the 
outer seam. Jackets button only at the throat, and are 
cut away to show a vest of the material, or of white piqué 
or merely the shirt front. Boys over five years wear long 
stockings, white, grey, blue, or striped, to match the suit, 
Smaller boys, still in kilts and frocks, wear short socks 
showing an inch or two above their buttoned boots. ‘ 

Tucked linen waists, with gored skirts of white piqué 
buttoned to the belt, are worn by boys of three or four 
years. A cutaway jacket of piqué may be added to this 
and a wide sash ribbon of black and white plaid. Piqué 
Gabrielles, or else long sacques buttoned from top to bot- 
tom, either back or front, have a belt of the same with 
four long tabs pendent from it. Embroidery trims the 
handsomest of these ; piqué braid, or feather-edged sou- 


tache, is on plainer sacques. 


Sailor hats of white 
or brown straw, with 
blue ribbon streamers, 
remain in favour. 
White straw caps with 
Visors are worn by very 
small boys. Another 
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the top. Narrow velvet 
strings are fastened 
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popular style has the 
crown indented in star- 
shape, with a turned- 


under the chin with a 
ribbon bow, and wide 
ribbon strings are tied 
behind with long flow- 
ing ends. 
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up brim, bound with 
blue or black, 
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hangs gracefully be- 
hind. 

7. Lace sleeves to 
match thecollar, /7g.1. 
CHILDREN’S 
CLOTHING. 

There is such va- 
riety in cotton goods 
that little girls’ sum- 
mer outfits may be 
made entirely of wash 
materials. For school 
dresses we commend 
the French percales. 
The fabric is close and 
strong, yet light; the 
ground is clear white, 
the colours are fast, 
and the designs are 
excellent. The laun- 
dress should not be 
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permitted to touch N 
them with soda or N 
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soap, but should wash 
them in tepid soap- 
suds, in which half a 
teacupful of salt has 
been dissolved. They \ 
should be dried inthe » 
shade, and ironed on 
the wrong side. A fa- 
vourite design forgirls’ 
suits is a short ruffled 
skirt, with blouse waist 
buttoned behind, and 
a simple little over- 
skirt. It is best to 
gather the over-skirt 
in at the belt with the 
under-skirt, making 
the whole suit in a 
single piece. All ruffles 
of wash goods should 
be cut cross-wise of the material and hemmed ; ruffles 
with merely a selvedge have an untinished look. Scotch 
ginghams, with stripes of brown or black on white, make 
pretty travelling dresses for the little people. The shape 
is a belted blouse and single skirt trimmed with bias 
bands stitched on flatly. The green and blue cross-barred 
ginghams also wash well, and make serviceable dresses. 
Sheer linen lawns, with dashes of blue, scarlet, or black, 
are pleasant to wear. They are not all linen, but are very 
cool and fresh-looking, and will take a pretty gloss if 
Troned well. Soft finished percales, with pale grey grounds 
striped with white, are made to look youthful by being 
trimmed with ruffles of the material, with narrow pleat- 
ings of white muslin peeping below the edges. This trim- 
ming 1s adopted from costumes sent out from the best 
French houses, Pale buff linen lawns have scalloped 
flounces with white pleatings showing beneath. The 
pleating should only be basted on the ruffle, as it must 
not be washed in the same water with the coloured per- 
ceale. Contrasts of colour are more admissible for children 
than for ladies this season ; and some of the most stylish 
buff linen suits are trimmed with bias folds of the linen, 
bound on the lower edge with bright blue, green, or brown 
alpaca braid. The fold is two Inches wide when doubled, 
and is held on by a plain stitching at the top. Usually 
there are three folds an inch apart on the lower skirt, with 
but one on the tunic and jacket, The folds must be per- 
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MORNING DRESS, BODICES, BONNETS, ETC. 


Bronzed boots are worn with brown or with white 
dresses ; but black kid boots, cut only half high, orna- 
mented with white stitching, and either buttoned or laced 
on the sides, are more generally adopted. A Continental 
novelty to be commended is the metallic heel, black, or 
plated with silver, gold, or nickel. They are less easily 
trodden over at the sides than leather ; but as any metal 
may be worn away, a ring placed at the bottom of these 
heels may be turned around and the pressure brought to 
bear on another part. They are screwed on, and are 
easily transferred from one pair of boots to another. 

A charming novelty for young girls is a summer hat of 
light blue or pink silk, covered with a kind of coiffure of 
embroidered Swiss muslin edged with Valenciennes lace. 
A quilling of silk surrounds the crown; a bow and 
streamers are at the back. Little girls of three years wear 
split straw and sewed chip hats with turned-up brims, 
covered with white or blue velvet, a box-pleating of gros 
grain ribbon, and a small cluster of flowers with an aigrette 
or ostrich tip on the side. A wreath of white daisies 
amidst blue velvet loops trims straw hat for tiny blondes; 
clusters of wild flowers or dwarf poppies and wheat-ears, 
with rouleaux of scarlet velvet, are for brunettes. 

Jaunty sailor fashions are more popular than ever for 
boys. The predominating suit worn by boys from five to 
eight years old is dark navy blue flannel, made with knee 
trousers and a Garibaldi waist, or a belted blouse with 
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should be pleased with 
herself. In no other 
way can she attain thaé 
self-poise, that satisfac- 
tion, which leaves her at 
liberty from thinking of 
herself, which enables 
her to devote herself 
successfully to others, [ 
appeal to the ugly sister- 
hood to know if this ig 
not so. Could awoman 
be made to believe her- 
self beautiful it would 
go far toward making 
her so, Butoh, ye hope- 
less, shrinking souls, 
alive with devotion and 
imagination, with hearts 
as fit to make passionate 
and worshipped lovers, 
or steadfast and inspir- 
ing heroines, as the 
fairest Venus of the sex, 
do not for an instant 
believe that there is no 
alleviation for your case, 
no chance of making 
face and figure more 
attractive and truer 
exponents of the spirit 
within! Thereisscarcely 
anything in the history 
of women more touching 
than the homage paid to 
beauty by those who 
have it not. No slave 
among her throng of 
adorersappreciated more 
keenly the beauty of 
Xécamier than the 
skeleton-like, irritable 
Madame de Chateau- 
briand. The loveliness 
of a rival eats into a 
girl’s heart like cor. 
rosion ; every fair curl- 
ing hair, every grace of 
outline, is traced in lines of fire on the mind of the plainer 
one, and could be reproduced with microscopic fidelity. It is 
a woman’s mission to be beautiful. She recommends every 
virtue and heroism by the grace of the model which sets them 
forth. Women of genius are the first to lay the crown of 
womanhood on the head of the most beautiful, Mere fashion 
of face and form are not meant here, but that symmetry and 
brightness which are the result of physical and spiritual refine- 
ment. Such are the heroines of Disraeli’s ‘* Lothair,” as 
inspiring as they are rare in beauty. Toward such ideals all 
women yearn. 

Who will say that this most natural feeling of the feminine 
heart is not possible of some fulfilment in the first thirty years 
of life? I put this limit because the latest authorities in 
social science have given us the cheering news that woman’s 
young prime is twenty-six, moving the barriers a good ten 
years ahead from the old standard of the novelist, whose 
heroines are always in the dew of sixteen. In the very first 
place I would boldly say that beauty, or rather fascination, is 
not a matter of youth, and no woman ought to sigh over her 
years till she feels the frost creeping into her heart. Men of 
the world understand well that a woman’s wit is finest, and 
her heart yields the richest wealth, when experience has 
formed the fair and colourless material of youth. A sweet 
girl of seventeen and a mature beauty _of thirty-five, if well 
preserved, may dispute the palm. Yet I do not want to 
decry rosebuds and dew. One hardly knows which to love 
them most for, their loveliness or their briefness. But women 
who look their thirties in the face should not lay down the 
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Sceptre of life, or fancy that its delights for them are over. 
While we seem young we are young. 

Then we may boldly set about renovating the outward 
form, Sure that nature wi!l respond to our efforts. 
requisite to beauty is health; but all apparently healthy 
The type of the system must be con- 
The brunette is usually built up of 
much iron, and the bilious secretion is apt to be sluggish. 
The blonde is apt to be dyspeptic, and subject to disturbances 
From these causes result freckles, pimples, and 
that coarse indented skin which seems stippled over with 
Punctures, a fault of many otherwise clear complexions, 


people are not fair. 
sidered in all treatment. 


of the blood. 


The fairest skins belong to 
People in the earliest stage of 
consumption, or those of a scro- 
fulous nature. This miraculous 
clearness and brilliance is due to 

€ constant purgation which 
Wastes the consumptive, or to the 
issue which discharges constantly 
the impurities of the system at 
One outlet. We must secure 
purity of blood by less exhaustive 
method. First, the diet should be 
Tegulated according to the habit of 

€ person. If stout, she should 
eat as little as will satisfy her 
appetite ; and a few days’ resolute 
Starvation will show how little 
really is needed to keep up the 
Strenoth. When recovering from 
Severe nervous prostration, five 
years ago, the writer found her 
appetite gone. The least morsel 
Satisfied hunger, and more pro- 
duced a repugnance she never 
tried to overcome. She resumed 
Study six hoursa day, and walked 
two miles every day from the 
Suburbs to the centre of the city, 
and back again. Breakfast usually 
Was a small saucer of strawberries 
and one cracker, and was not 
infrequently dispensed with alto- 
gether. Lunch was half an crange 
—for the burden of eating the 
Other half was not to be thought 
of ; and at six o'clock a handful of 
Cherries formed a plentiful dinner. 
Once a week she did crave some- 
thing like beefsteak or soup, and 
took it. But, guiding herself wholly 

Y, appetite, she found with sur- 
Prise that her strength remained 
Steady, her nerves grew calm, and 
her ability to study was never 

etter, Thisis no rule for any one, 
arther than to say persons of well- 

veloped physique need not fear 
any limitation of diet which does 
Not tell on the strength and is 
“pproved by appetite. 

. or weak digestion nothing is so 
relished or strengthens so much ag 
he rich beef-tea, or rather gravy, 
prepared from the beef-jelly sold 
by first-rate grocers. A table- 
Spoonful of this jelly, dissolved by 
pouring a cup of boiling water on 
it, drank when cool enough, will 
give as much strength as three- 
fourths of a pound of beefsteak 
broiled. For singers and students, 
who need a light but strengthening 
diet, nothing is so admirable. 

ervous people, and sanguine 
Ones, should adopt a diet of eggs, 

sh, soups, and salads, with fruit, 
his cools the blood, and leaves 
€ strength for the nerves instead 
of taxing them to digest meats and 
€avy preparations. Lymphatic 
People should especially prefer 
Such lively salads as cress, pepper- 
§rass, horse-radish, and mustard. 
ese are nature’s correctives, and 
“ould appear on a table from 
arch to November, to be eaten 
not as relishes merely, but as 
Stimulating and beneficial food. 
hey stir the blood, and clear the 
€ye and brain from the humours 
of spring. Nervous people should 
© sparing of these fiery delights, 
and seat abundantly of golden 
-cttuce, which contains opium in 
its"most delicate and leastinjurious 
State. The question of fat meat 
does not seem satisfactorily settled. 

Should compound by using rich 
Soups which contain the essence of 
Meats, and supply carbon by salad 
Oil and a free use of nuts or cream. 

ump, fair people may let oil 
Matters of ml aida icaeetall™ 
Alone, 

To clear the complexion or 
Teduce the size the blood must be 
Carefully cleansed. Two simple 
Chemicals should appear on every 
toilette-table—the carbonate of 
ammonia and powdered charcoal. 

© cosmetic has more frequent 
Uses than these. The ammonia 

ust be kept in glass, with a 
glass stopper, from the air. The 
French charcoal is preferred by 

Ysicians, as it is more finely 

und, and a large bottle should 
di kept on hand. 

1Sorders it is valuable. 


System, 
© blood ag nothing else does. 


© discarded, 


le most troublesome task is to refine a stippled skin whose 
Or f There may not be a pimple 
reckle on the face, and the temples may be smooth, but 


01]. 
glands are large and coarse. 


In cases of debility and all wasting 
To clear the complexion take a teag- 
spoonful of charcoal well mixed in water or honey for three 
'ghts, then use a simple purgative to remove it from the 
It acts like calomel, with no bad effects, purifying 
: A free use of tomatoes and 
SE 1s, by the way, recommended, to maintain a healthy 
°ndition of the stomach, and the seeds of either should not 
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pins have just been drawn. 


The first 


night, for that length of time. 


the nose and cheeks look like a pincushion from which the 
Patience and many applications 
are necessary, for we must, in fact, renew the skin. 

The worst face may be softened by wearing a mask of 
quilted cotton wet in cold water at night. 
used poultices of bread and asses’ milk for the same purpose ; 
but water, and especially distilled water, is all that is needful. 
A small dose of taraxacum every other night will assist in re- 
fining the skin, but it will be a six weeks’ work to effect the 
desired change ; and it will bea zealous girl who submits to 
the discomfort of the mask, and getting up to wet it in the 
The result pays. 


The Roman ladies 
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RIVER PATH. 
By J. G, Wuirrier. 


O bird song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was still ; 


No rustle from the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem. 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew; 


For from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 


But on the river’s farther side 


We saw the hill-tops glorified, — 


A tender glow, exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare. 


With us the damp, the chill, the gloom : 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom ; 


While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 


From out the darkness where we trod 
We gazed upon those hills of God, 


Whose light seemed not of moon or sun. 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 


We paused, as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 


And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear ! 


Sudden our pathway turned from night ; 
The hills swung open to the light ; 
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new skin soft as an infant’s. 


parch nice complexions. 


in the morning. 


know, 


press acts like a mild but imperceptible blister, and leaves a 
Bathing such oily skins with 
camphor dries the oil somewhat, when the camphor would 
The opium found in the stalks of | off 
flowering lettuce refines the skin singularly, and may be used 
clear, instead of the soap which sells so high. Rub the milky 
juice collected from broken stems of coarse garden lettuce 
over the face at night, and wash with a solution of ammonia 


Blondes who are unbeautiful are apt to have divers irri- 
tations of the skin, which their darker neighbours do not 
People of this type also have a tendency to acid 


Through their green gates the sunshine showed 
A long slant splendour downward flowed. 


Down glade, and glen, and bank it rolled : 
It bridged the shaded stream with gold ; 


And, borne on piers of mist, allied 
The shadowy with the sunlit side ! 


“So,” prayed we, ‘when our feet draw near 
The river, dark with mortal fear, 


‘* And the night cometh chill with dew, 
Oh, Father! let Thy light break through ! 


**So let the hills of doubt divide, 
So bridge with faith the sunless tide ! 


**So let the eyes that fail on earth 
On Thy eternal hills look forth ; 


‘And in Thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below |” 


eet 


agitate them slightly, 


pay the experimenter. 


Small quantities of nitre, 


so that they will settle. 
Stand for half an hour in the hot water, when they 
will have decreased perceptibly in bulk, and have given 
a great deal of juice, 
aforesaid, and fill the jars to the brim again with hot_ berries. 
The resulting juice is now to be slowly simmered and 
skimmed on the fire, until sufficient in quantity to just fill 
the interstices of the berries in the jars again. This will re- 
(uire some time and attention ; but the result will fully ae 
In place of a thin, watery juice, an 

faded, jumbled mass of berries at the top, 
way, there will be a rich gelatinous syrup, and a 


stomachs, the antidote for which is a dose of ammonia, say 
one-quarter of a spoonful in half a glass of water, taken every 
night and morning. This also prevents decay of the teeth 
and sweetens the breath, and is less injurious than the soda 
and magnesia many lavies use for acid stomachs, 
the system should be kept cool by bathing at night and 
morning, and by tart drinks containing cream of tartar. 

‘tre, prescribed by the physician, may be 
taken by very sanguine persons who suffer with heat ; but 
pale complexions should seek the sun when its power is not 
too great, and be careful, of all things, to avoid a chill. This 
deadens the skin, paints blue circles round the eyes, and 


In summer 


leaves the hands an uncertain 
colour. 

These precautions may seem bur- 
densome, but they all have been, 
and are now, practised by those 
who prize beauty. Nothing is so 
attractive, so suggestive of purity 
of mind and excellence of body, as 
a fine-grained, clear skin. ! Strong 
colour is not desirable. Tints, 
rather than colours, please best 
the refined eye in the complexion. 
Some mothers are so anxious to 
secure this grace for their daughters 
that they are kept on singular diet 
from childhood. ‘The most dazzling 
Parian could not be more beautiful 
than the cheek of a child I once 
saw who was kept on oatmeal 
porridge for this effect. At a 
boarding-school I remember a 
fashionable mother gave strict 
injunctions that her daughter 
should touch nothing but brown 
bread and!syrup. This was hard 
fare; but the carmine lips and 
magnolia brow of the young lady 
were the envy of her schoolmates, 
who, however, were not courageous 
enough to attempt such a régime 
for themselves. 
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ON PRESERVING FRUIT. 
By a Pracricat Housrewrre. 
Berorr the days of self-sealing 
jars, which are comparatively 
modern inventions, and other aids 
to housekeeping, ail fruits pre- 
served for winter consumption 
were ‘‘doneup” in an excess of 
sugar ; so that it was extremely 
difficult, without the aid of sight, 
to tell one variety from another. 
Especially was this the case with 
those of delicate flavours—straw- 
berries, raspberries, peaches, &e. 
These were boiled or simmered in 
their own weight of sugar, so that 
all flavour was lost, and a cloying 
conserve resulted, devoid alike of 
taste and sanitary qualities. The 
latest popular method of sealing 
summer fruits and vegetables, and 
preserving them comparatively 
fresh, by driving out the air with 
heat, is an improvement over the 
old plan ; but every careful house- 
keeper must have noticed that 
there is a difference in the quality 
of her own, possibly, and those of 
some other person. There are no 
great difficulties in the way of 
sealing up fruits in jars not readily 
overcome by a little experience ; 
and the object of this paper is to 
notice some matters that ma 

have escaped attention hitherto. 
In order to retain the natural 
flavour of the fruit, it must be 
heated as little as possible. Straw- 
berries, for example, are very 
delicate—the flavour being vola- 
tilised or destroyed by long 
ccoking, so that a mere jam is the 
result. They also containsa large 
proportion of water or juice, which 
is set free by heat; so that in order 
to can them successfully much 
care is necessary, I have found 
good results follow from the sub- 
joined plan ;— 
Strawberries,—Select the small, 
red, cone-shaped berries, of bright 
scarlet colour, and as fresh as they 
can be had in market; pick out 
every unripe, overripe, partially 
decayed, or bruised berry ; put 
them on a platter in a cool cellar, 
with half their weight of sugar 
strewed over them, and leave them 
so for five or six hours before they 
are to be sealed up. At the proper 
time put them in a new tin sauce- 
pan, or other new tin vessel, and 
barely heat them through ; in no 
case boil them. When this is done, 
having the glass jars ready before- 
hand, take the berries up carefully 
and ladle them in. The jars have, 
of course, been previously slowly 
heated through, so that they will 
not be cracked by the hot fruit. 
Fill the jars to the very top and 
Let them 


Decant this into the tin vessel 


in the ordinary 
aaa fal jar of fiuit 
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with the flavour fully retained—or as much so as any cooked 
strawberry can have. It is understood, of course, that the 
syrup is to be poured in scalding hot on the berries, which 
have been kept hot awaiting it, but covered up in the jars as 
when sealed. 

Reasons for this course,—All persons ought to have a reason 
for any method they propose, and this is mine, which will 
appear to be sound, on reflection. 

A tin vessel is used by me because it preserves the colour 
and flavour better than brass, which is attacked by the acid 
juice, and much of the flavour lost. Berries cooked in brass 
have a reddish brown colour ; while in tin (new tin) they are 
deep scarlet. The juice is to be simmered, not boiled, for the 
reason that sugar requires a very high heat to raise it to the 
boiling-point, and also an even one to prevent it from burning, 
or, at all events, caramelising, which is an early stage of 
burning. Around the edges of the preserving kettle it is sure 
to overheat ; and if this occur the flavour is destroyed, and a 
treacle taste is given. Therefore, boil not at all, but simmer 
slowly ; skim regularly, and pay attention to your task, if you 
wish to excel. : 

I have found the above method give a much superior con- 
serve to that obtained in putting up berries and juice just as 
it drains from them, or fiercely boiling the same down to re- 

uce it. 

¢ Other fruits should be treated in the same way. Peaches, 
for instance, must be peeled immediately, and canned imme- 
diately, or as fast as possible ; otherwise they will oxidise, or 
turn brown from exposure to the air and the action of the 
knife on them. Itis better to use a silver knife, if possible, 
with all fruits that require peeling. Observe the same direc- 
tions as to simmering the juice, and do not use more than 
half their weight in sugar. Many people put up fruit with- 
out any; but to what end? Fruits cannot be eaten in such a 
state ; they are extremely acid, and a slow, vinous fermenta- 
tion always sets in, which injures the flavour, however well 
they may look when turned out. They have to be sweetened 
before or after they come to the table, and they keep much 
better with less boiling for it. Pine-apples will bear rougher 
treatment, as they are so rich in flavour and so strong that it 
is almost impossible to destroy them. 

Plums, as generally put up—greengages and others—lose 
their skins in the process, or else, with ragged and torn 
jackets, bob about in their watery jars objects of pity and 
commiseration--if one can sympathise with a plum under any 
condition. 

I have had a great deal of trouble in keeping them with 
whole skins; but it can be done as follows: Take all the 
slums of one size, free from bruises and decay ; have a large 

arning needle or fork—hair-pins are not allowed—and pierce 
them to the stone in three or four places. Put them in a 
warm place near the stove, where they will heat through 
slowly—very slowly. Have ready the sugar in a kettle, 
heated through or simmering, and so soon as the plums are 
ready put them in, and take them out again just as soon as 
you put them in. Leave them on a platter for an hour, and 
a great deal of juice will have exuded. Keep the sugar hot ; 
put this juice in, and then put the plums in, and remove 
them the same as before. If you leave them a moment too 
long the skins will burst and slip off. Now take the syrup 
off, put it away to cool down to a moderate heat ; then pour 
it over the plums again and put them ona broad platter to 
prevent their rubbing against each other, until the next day. 
Then repeat the same process, put them in the jars, reduce 
the syrup, and seal up. 

I have seen greengages, preserved by this method, floating 
in a quivering sea of glorified, jellified juice, most appetising 
to look at. In a dark room they made sunshine in a shady 
place, and not a sunbeam ever glinted through the tree where- 
on the plums grew but was released and repeated before the 
gaze of the enraptured preserver of them. 

Why am I to prick the Plums ?—Why should you prick 
them? Simply to let out the juice, and afford it a chance to 
escape when the heat expands it suddenly. It is not the 
plum’s fault that it tears its skin. It is mcrely an unavoid- 
able thing. The sugar is double the temperature at which 
the juice boils, and suddenly throwing the fruit in reduces the 
sugar in temperature, but raises that of the juice, and the 
plum bursts the skin because the steam in it cannot get out 
fast enough, 

A few simple remarks will close this communication. 
Choose none but the best varieties to preserye, and do not 
buy them too ripe, certainly not overripe. Use new tin 
vessels, rather than brass ; or, if you do choose the latter, 
scour it carefully with vinegar and salt before you use it. 
Also always heat the kettle before putting the fruit in, as the 
acid of it acts much more rapidly on the cold than on the hot 
metal. Keep the canned fruit in a dry place, not in a cellar. 
{t matters not how warm the room is, but dampness induces 
must and mould. Examine it from time to time ; and when 
cold turn the jars upside down for a moment. If you have 
failed to make them tight in screwing up, the defect will be 
manifest by their leaking. 


SELECT ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL 
SALADS. 


Gouffe, in his celebrated ‘‘ Royal Cookery Book,” recom- 
mends the following :— 

GreRMAN SALAD.—Blanch one pound of sauerkraut in boil- 
ing water for five minutes ; cool, and drain it well; throw 
one pound of red pickled cabbage in cold water, drain, and 
cut it, with the sauerkraut, in thin shreds, and put the whole 
in a basin ; chop two onions very fine, blanch in boiling water, 
drain, and add them to the sauerkraut, together with one 
ounce of grated horse-radish and a tablespoonful of chopped 
chervil ; season with salt, pepper, six tablespoonfuls of oil, 
and one tablespoonful of vinegar, and dish the salad. 

_ SWEDISH SaLap.—Wash and trim a pickled herring, cut it 
me small dice, and put it in a basin; take the same quantity 
he od roast beef, boiled potatoes, and beetroot, russet 
app a aud four anchovies, previously steeped in water ; cut 
the w ne im small dice, and add it to the cut herring, with 
one tablespoonful each of well-drained capers and chopped 
pickled gherkins, a hard-boiled egg, chopped fine, two table- 
spoonfuls of chopped chervil, one tablespoonful of chopped 
tarragon, and twenty stoned olives. Season with salt, pepper, 
pa and vinegar 5, mix, put the whole in a salad bowl, and lay 
wenty-four opened oyst : 

could be highiyiseenorteal yErereon wnettop. ,This, salad 

SUMMER SALAD. —Peel about six ounces of cucumber and slice 
it very thin; trim six ounces of raw artichoke bottoms and two 
ounces cf white celery, and cut both in very thin slices - salt 
them for two hours, drain, and add four ounces of sliced. red 
radishes ; put the vegotsnics ina salad bowl and season with 
a tablespoonful of mustarc , mixed with two tablespoonfuls of 
Orleans vinegar, eight tablespoonfuls of oil, three small 
pinches of pepper, and half-ounce of pickled chervil leaves ; 
mix, and serve. Some red pickled cabbage may be sub. 


stituted for the radishes. 
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THE COURT. . 


Tur QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove out 
at Windsor on Tuesday afternoon last week. The Marchioness 
of Ely was in attendance. : 

The Queen drove out in the morning and afternoon of Wed- 
nesday. The Marchioness of Ely was in attendance. Prince 
and Princess Christian and Colonel H. and the Hon. Mrs, 
Ponsonby dined with the Queen in the evening, The intelli- 
gence of the death of Sir James Clark reached the Queen and 
caused Her Majesty and the Royal Family the deepest sorrow. 
Sir James Clark was one of the Queen’s earliest and most 
valued friends, and his loss is irreparably great to Her 
Majesty and to all the members of the Royal Family. 

Her Majesty, with the Princesses, went out on Thurs- 
day morning. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise went to 
London in the afternoon; the Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby and 
Colonel du Plat were in attendance. The Duchess of Rox- 
burghe succeeded the Marchioness of Ely as Lady in Waiting. 
The Hon. Mary Lascelles and the Hon. Florence Seymour 
succeeded the Hon. Lucy Kerr and the Hon. Emily Cathcart 
as Maids of Honour in Waiting. 

The Queen, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, walked 
and drove in the grounds on Thursday afternoon. Her 
Majesty, with Princess Beatrice, went out on Friday morn- 
ing. Princess Louise, attended by Lady Churchill, honoured 
M. and Mdme. Van de Weyer with her company at dinner on 
the Friday evening, at their residence in Arlington-street. 
Her Royal Highness, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Ponsonby 
and Colonel du Plat, returned to Windsor Castle next 
morning. 

The Judge Advocate-General had an audience with the 
Queen on Friday. Viscount Bridport and Colonel H. Pon- 
sonby succeeded Lieutenaut-General F. H. Seymour and 
Colonel du Plat as Equerries in Waiting. Mr. George 
Cruikshank had the honour of submitting to the Queen his 
model for the monument about to be placed on the field of 
Bannockburn in memory of King Robert the Bruce. 

In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Louise, drove out ; and Her Majesty, accompanied by her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise and Prince Christian, went 
to London on Saturday morning and inspected the National 
Memorial to the Prince Consort in Hyde-park, and Her 
Majesty also visited the South Kensington Museum, and after- 
wards drove to St. James’s Palace and visited the Duchess of 
Cambridge, and returned to Windsor Castle at a quarter to 
one o'clock. The Duchess of Roxburghe, Viscount Bridport, 
and Colonel H. Ponsonby were in attendance. 

In the afternoon the Queen went out in the grounds, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice. Prince and _ Princess 
Christian and the Duke of Argyll dined with the Queen in the 
evening. 

On Sunday morning the Queen, Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Christian, and the Ladies and Gentlemen 
in Waiting, attended Divine Service in the private chapel. 
The Rev. Professor Lightfoot, D.D., preached the sermon. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess de Joinville 
and the Duke of Penthiévre and Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg 
arrived at the Castle and dined with the Queen. 

On Monday morning the Queen went out in the grounds, 
accompanied by Princess Beatrice. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Coke and Major Grey, 
visited the Queen and remained to luncheon. Their royal 
highnesses afterwards returned to Marlborough House, 

The Queen drove in the grounds on Monday afternoon, 
attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe ; and Her Majesty 
went out on Tuesday morning, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice. Prince and Princess de Joinville, the Duke of Pen- 
ape and Prince Philip of Saxe-Coburg have left the 

astle. 

Princess Louise, attended by Lady Churchill and Colonel 
Hon. A. Liddell, was present at a ball given by the Prince 
and Princess of Wales on Monday evening at Marlborough 
House. Her royal highness honoured the performance of M. 
Leschetizky’s Musical Union, at St. James’s hall, with her 
presence on Tuesday morning, and afterwards returned to 
Windsor Castle. 

The Marchioness of Ely succeeded the Duchess of Rox- 
burghe as Lady in Waiting. 


PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Coke, the Marquis of Hamilton, General Sir W. Knollys, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, and the Rev. W. Lake Onslow, 
went to Wellclose-square on Thursday last week, and opened 
the new schools for seamen’s children. The Princess of 
Wales afterwards drove out, attended by the Hon. Mrs. Coke. 
The erection of these schools is in some degree due to a re- 
mark made by the Prince Consort when he laid, in 1846, the 
first stone of the church of St. Paul’s, Dock-street, for the 
seamen of the port of London. His royal highness then said 


he wished something could be done also for the poor children.. 


This wish has been well carried out, and now on the site 
where there had stood for nearly 200 years a church for 
Danish seamen stands a commodious Gothic building 
calculated for the training and instruction of 150 boys and 150 
girls, and 300 children in the infant school. 

On Friday the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Coke, the Marquis of Hamilton, Lord Harris, 
General Sir W. Knollys, Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel, and the 
Rev. W. Lake Onslow, went to Reading, where his royal 
highness laid the foundation stone of the new Reading school. 
In the evening the Prince and Princess of Wales went to 
a dance given by Lord and Lady Alfred Paget, at their resi- 
dence, Queen Anne-street. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Saturday. 

On Sunday the Prince and Princess of Wales, with the 
Hon. Mrs. Coke and Lieutenant-Colonel Keppel in waiting, 
attended Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s. 
The service was performed by the Rev. the Sub-Dean and the 
tev, T. Helmore. Anthem: ‘‘O Saviour of the world,” 
Goss. Mr. George Cooper presided at the organ. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. the Sub-Dean, from St, 
Matthew xvi. 18. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. Coke and Major Grey, dined on Monday, with Earl and 
Countess Granville at their residence in Bruton-street. Their 
Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales gave a 
ball in the evening. 

Major Grey succeeded Lientenant-Colonel Keppel -as 
Equerry in Waiting to the Prince of Wales, 
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On Tuesday the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Coke, the Marquis of Hamilton, General Sir 
W. Knollys, and Major Grey, laid the foundation-stone o the 
new church for the deaf and dumb in Oxford-street. In the 
evening the Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by the 
Hon. Mrs, Coke and Major Grey, went to a dance given by 
his Excellency the Austro-Hungarian Ambassador and the 
Countess Apponyi, at their residence in Belgrave-square. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, accompanied 
by her children, was expected to leave Marlborough House 
on Thursday or Friday last, for Denmark, on a visit to her . 
relatives. ‘Lhe Prince of Wales intends to join the Princess 
and family early in the next month. 


Prince Arthur left Montreal on the 13th ult., homeward 
bound. In answer to an address presented by the Mayor, 
the Prince acknowledged with deep feeling the kindness shown 
him by the Canadians, and expressed his gratitude in having 
won their esteem and affection. 

The general rota of Waits of Her Majesty’s Household for 
the month of July, with the dates on which the duties com- 
mence, is as follows: Ladies of the Bedchamber—Lady 
Waterpark, 12th ; Viscountess Clifden, 26th. Women of the 
Bedchamber—Lady Codrington, 12th ; Viscountess Chewton, 
26th. Maids of Honour—Hon. Harriet Phipps, 28th ; Hon. 
Horatia C. Stopford, 28th. Lords in Waiting—Lord Suffield, 
12th; Lord Camoys, 26th. Grooms in Waiting—Major- 
General Sir Francis Seymour, Bart., 12th; Hon. Mortimer 
Sackville-West, 26th. Equerries—Major-General Viscount 
Bridport, Colonel H. F. Ponsonby. Pages of Honour—Hon. 
F. W. Stopford, G. W. Grey, Esq. 

a ae paar + Peo ope the Workmen’s International 
xhibition on behalf of Her Majesty the ‘ 
saetieuite nets Jesty Queen on Saturday, 

The fan presented by the Mayor and Corporation of Read- 
ing to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, as a memento of her 
visit to that place, is a most artistic and exquisite piece of 
work in the Louis XIV style. In the centre of a canopy, 
supported by two angels, and surrounded with the Princess’s 
coronet, is a silver shield, on which is the monogram A.A. 
emblazoned in gold, and surrounded with summer flowers. 
On either side, painted in proper colours, are the arms of 
H.R.H. and of the borough of Reading ; whilst at each end 
are two beautifully-executed views—that on the right of the 
New Schools, and on the left the Old Gateway of the Abbey. 
The mounting is of pearl, most delicately and elaborately 


. carved, and mounted with gold. Attached to the fan is a 


solid gold vinaigrette, having on one side the Princess’s coronet 
and monogram, enamelled in colours, on the other, the follow- 
ing inscription most ingeniously inserted: Presented to 
H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, by the Mayor and Corporation 
of Reading, on her visit to that town with H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, on the occasion of laying the foundation stone of 
new school buildings for the Reading school, J uly 1, 1870. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD, 


Lord Clarendon’s funeral took place on Saturday at a little 
cemetery on the outskirts of the town of Watford, in Hertford- 
shire, about two miles from which his lordship’s country 
residence is situated. The hearse was a plain one, drawn by 
six black horses, and the mourners followed in nine mourning 
coaches. Among them were the three sons of the deceased, 
his only surviving brother, the Right Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P., 
Lord Derby, the Hon. Captain F. A. Stanley, M.P., Lord 
Skelmersdale, Lord Verulam, the Hon. Mr. Grimston, Lord 
Essex, Lord Radnor, Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Lord Caledon, 
Lord Craven, Lord Morley, Lord Folkestone, the Hon. 
Robert Lytton, and the Hon. Osbert Craven. At almost 
every shop in the street at Watford through which the pro- 
cession passed the shutters were up or the blinds drawn down, 
and a large crowd assembled at the cemetery. 

The death of Lord Haddington, announced in our last num: 
ber, appears to have been caused by an accident. His lord- 
ship while engaged, a few weeks ago, in pruning laurels in his 
garden in Pe eae House, Haddingtonshire, happened to 
cut his hand. The sap of the Jaurel entered the wound, and 
the poison contained therein spread through his system. 
Several operations were performed with the view of alleviat- 
ing the distemper, but these proved of no avail, and latterly 
his lordship fell into a lethargic condition, from which he 
never completely rallied. 

Amongst the list of bankrupts published in the Gazette is 
the name of Sir Roger Charles Doughty Tichborne, Bart., 
the claimant to the Tichborne estates and title. 

We have to announce the death of Mr. George Finch, of 
Burley-on-the-Hill, Oakham. The late Mr. Finch, who was 
father of Mr. G. H. Finch, M.P., for Rutlandshire, was a son of 
George eighth Earl of Winchilsea, K.G. He married, first, 
Jane, daughter of Admiral Tollemache; and, secondly, in 
October, 1832, Lady Louisa, fifth daughter of Henry Charles, 
sixth Duke of Beaufort, by Lady Charlotte Sophia, daughter 
of Granville, first Marquis of Stafford. 

The Duke of Roxburghe has left the Clarendon Hotel for 
Norway. The Duchess of Roxburghe has left the hotel for 
Windsor Castle. 

Died at Florence, on the Ist of July, of miliare fever, Eliza- 
beth, widow of the Marquis Ferdinando Incontri, and eldest 
surviving daughter of the late Georges D’Arcy Irvine, Esq.; 
of Castle Irvine, county Fermanagh, Ireland. 

His Highness Prince Hassan of Egvpt left England last 
week on his return to Egypt. His establishment at Oxford i8 
not broken up, consequently it is thought his highness will re 
turn after the vacation. 

Viscountess Castlerosse has left town for the family seat, 
Killarney, for the season. - 

The death is announced of Sir Richard Mounteney Jeph- 
son, Bart. He was born in 1800, and succeeded his fathets 
the first baronet (who was Judge-Advocate of Gibraltar), 
in 1825. He is succeeded in the baronetcy by his brothers 
Lieutenant James Saumarez, R.N., who was born in 1802. 

Mr. Stephen Blair, who was Member for Bolton from 1848 
to 1852, expired a few days ago at Peel Hall, near Bolton. 

The remains of Mrs. Ellison, wife of the Rev. H. J. Ellison; 
chaplain to Her Majesty and vicar of Windsor, were interre 
in a private vault at the Windsor cemetery on Monday. 
the inhabitants of the royal borough closed their houses 4§ sg 
mark of respect to this charitable and universally respe¢ es 
lady. She was the eldest daughter of the late Sir Joshu@ 
Jebb. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Cambridge and 
Princess Mary Adelaide and his Serene Highness Prince Lee 
honoured Lord and Lady Egerton of Tattoa by their presene 
at dinner on Saturday evening. The royal guests arrive¢ a 
eight o'clock. for 

The Earl and Countess of Shrewsbury have left tow? 
Alton Towers, Staffordshire. 7 

The Earl and Countess Cawdor had a dinner party ° 
Saturday evening at their residence in South Audley-stree’ 
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Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
honoured Lord and Lady Alfred Paget by their presence at a 
dancing party on Friday night in Queen Anne-street. Lady 
Alfred Paget sent out invitations for about 300 guests to meet 
the royal visitors. 

The Earl and Countess of Ashburnham and family left 
town on Saturday for Ashburnham Place, Battle, Sussex, for 
the season. 

On Monday evening the Duke of Sutherland gave a grand 
complimentary banquet to M. de Lesseps, the eminent French 
engineer, and projector of the Suez Canal. Covers were laid 
for forty guests, and there were present to meet M. de Lesseps 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and Equerry in 
Waiting, his Highness Prince Hassan of Egypt, the Right 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone, the Right Hon. Beniamin Disraeli, 
the Duke of Argyll, Lord Dufferin, &c. 

On Monday afternoon the Marquis of Lothian died at his 
residence at Clapham. The deceased Marquis had for a long 
time suffered from indifferent health, but he died after a very 
short illness). He was born August 12, 1832, and married 
August 12, 1857, Lady Constance Harriet Mahonesa Talbot, 
eldest surviving daughter of the late Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Talbot. The late Marquis, who succeeded to the Marquisate 
on the death of his father, in November, 1841, does not leave 
any issue. Consequently the family honours and estates in 
Scotland and Norfolk are inherited by his brother, Lord 
Schomberg Kerr. 

Sir James Clark, chief physician to Her Majesty, died at 
his residence, at Bagshot-park, Surrey, on Wednesday last 
week. The deceased baronet was in his eighty-third year, 
and was visited by Her Majesty on the Monday. Sir James 
was the son of a farmer, and was born at Cullen, in Banffshire, 
1788, After undergoing the experiences of a small farmer’s 
son of the time, and receiving the usual training at the cele- 
brated school in the parish of Fordyce, in the same county, 
he was sent to King’s College, Aberdeen, where he com- 
menced his medical studies, which he afterwards completed in 
Edinburgh, where he took his degree of M.D. He obtained 
an appointment as navy surgeon, and after some years’ service 
he went to Rome, where he settled as a physician, and resided 
for six years. In the year 1826 he returned to England, and, 
not long after settling in London, was appointed physician to 
his Royal Highness Prince Leopold, an appointment which 
he continued to hold after his Royal Highness had become 
King of the Belgians. This appointment was the precursor 
of others more important, for on the demise of Dr. Maton, 
who was at that time physicien to her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria, Dr. Clark was 
honoured, at the instance of Prince Leopold, with the vacant 
appointment, which he filled with so much satisfaction that 
on the accession of Her Majesty in 1837, sbe at once appointed 
him her first physician, and conferred on him the honour of a 
baronetcy. After Her Majesty’s marriage his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert also appointed him his physician in 
ordinary. 

We have to announce the death of the Rev. Sir Henry 
John Ingilby, Bart., which took place on Monday last at his 
seat, Ripley Castle, Yorkshire. The deceased baronet was 
born in 1790, and married, in 1824, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Day Hart Macdowall, of Walkinshaw. Her ladyship 
died last year. Sir Henry succeeded to his first cousin, Sir 
William Amcotts Ingilby, Bart., in 1854. He is succeeded 
in his title and estates by his eldest son, Henry Day Ingilby, 
who married, in 1862, the youngest daughter of Mr. David 
Robertson, M.P., of Ladykirk, by whom he has a son and 
daughter. 

The Countess Cawdor left town on Menday for Germany 
for a few weeks. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Grand Duke and Grand 
Duchess. of Mecklenburg-Strelitz honoured the Earl and Coun- 
tess of Wilton by their company at dinner on Tuesday 
evening in Grosvenor-square. There were present to meet 
the Grand Duke and Duchess their Serene Highnesses Prince 
and Princess Edward of Saxe-Weimar, his Excellency the 
French Ambassador, the Marquis and Marchioness of West- 
minster. 

On the 4th inst., at Hamilton House, Arlington-street, the 
Lady Cornelia Guest was confined with a daughter. 

The Duke of Devonshire on Tuesday night gave his fourth 
assembly this season at Devonshire House, Piccadilly, and at 


least 200 were present at the Duke’s invitation. Among the, 


humerous guests were—Her Highness Princess Czernicheff, 

his Excellency the Bavarian Minister, Prince de Clermont 

Tonnerre, &c. 

FORTHCOMING FASHIONABLE EVENTS. 
To-day (Saturday ). 

Mrs. Schuster’s first garden party at Roehampton. 

The Hurlingham Club—Optional sweepstakes, at handicap 
distances. The band of the Scots Fusilier Guards will be 
in attendance. 

July 11, 


The Countess of Jersey’s dance. 


First day—Grand /éte, bazaar, and fancy fair at Enviile Hall, 


near Stourbridge (by permission of the Earl and Countess 
of Stamford and Warrington). 
July 12. 
The Hon. Mrs. Walrond’s dance. 
Second day—Grand féte, bazaar, and fancy fair at Enville 
Hall, near Stourbridge. 
July 13. 
The Duchess of Richmond’s party. ; 
Lord Ravensworth’s breakfast at Percy’s Cross, Fulham. 
Lady Holland’s second afternoon party at Holland House. 
Lady Llanover’s evening entertainment to their Royal High- 
nesses the Duchess of Cambridge, the Grand Duke and 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, the Princess Mary Ade- 
laide, and his Serene Highness the Prince of Teck. 
Lady Majoribanks’ (of Guisachan) second dance. 
Third and last day—Grand /éte, bazaar, and fancy fair at 
Enville Hall, near Stourbridge. 
July 14. 
The Countess Somers’ ball, at 49, Princes-gate. 
July 15. 
Lady Edward Manningham Buller’s assembly. 
July 16. 
Mrs, Schuster’s second garden party at Roehampton. 
Mrs, Jackson’s afternoon party at Fulham Palace. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Princess Metternich gave birth last week, at her villa 
at Bougival, toa daughter. As the fiefs in the Metternich 
amily are settled on heirs male, this little girl, who is the 
third daughter, did not meet with a hearty welcome. The 

mpress, who is very intimate with the Princess Metternich, 
had made up her mind that the baby would prove a boy, and 
did up the christening robes which she presented to the mother 
with faveurs Prince Impérial. The christening will take 
pice after the relevailles of the Princess Metternich. His 

xcellency the Nuncio is engaged to receive the new-born 


Princess into the Roman Catholic Church. The Empress and 
the Prince Imperial will be present at the baptismal ceremony. 
One of the sponsors will be the Empress of Austria, whom 
the Countess Zichy is to represent. Prince Metternich has 
chartered a river steamer to bring the Nuncio and other dis- 
muetehed persons whom he has invited from Paris to Bou- 
gival. —- 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of the Hon. Miss Lyttelton with the Rev. 
Edward Stuart Talbot was celebrated on Wednesday last 
week at Hagley. The family came down from town on the 
Tuesday purposely for the wedding, and returned again at 
once. The wedding took place at eleven o’clock. The road 
from the hall to the church was carpeted, and on either side 
there were festoons of evergreens and flowers, which had a 
pretty appearance. The chancel of the church was decorated 
with tastefully arranged flowers, the work of the ladies. The 
service, which was partly choral was conducted by the rector, 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton, assisted by his nephew, 
the Hon. and Rey. Albert Lyttelton. The bride was given 
away by her father, Lord Lyttelton. Her dress was of white 
silk, with a train, and trimmed with rich Brussels lace. The 
bridesmaids—the Hon. Mary Lyttelton (the bride’s sister) 
and her cousin, Miss Gertrude Glynne, and Mrs. John Talbot’s 
two little girls—wore rose-coloured slips, under white muslin, 
with bonnets to match. As the wedding party returned from 
the church, the girls of the village schools scattered flowers 
before the bride. After the wedding breakfast, the happy 
pair left Hagley for Ingestre-park, where they spend the 
honeymoon, and then go on the Continent for a short time. 


The marriage of Lord Henley with Miss Clara C. L. Jekyll, 
daughter of Mr. Joseph H. 8S. Jekyll, was solemnised on the 
Thursday morning at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square. 
The wedding party arrived at the church at about half-past 
eleven o'clock. The bride, who was given away by Sir Francis 
Goldsmid, was attended to the altar by six bridesmaids— 
Hon. Evelyn and Hon. Gertrude Henley, Miss Bulwer, Miss 
Elwes, Miss Bruce, and Miss S. Jekyll. The ceremony was 
performed by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Henley, vicar of Put- 
ney, brother of the bridegroom. After the marriage a break- 
fast was given at St. John’s Lodge, Regent’s-park, the resi- 
dence of Sir Francis and Lady Goldsmid. 


MARRIAGE OF LADY ALEXINA DurF AND Mr. AUBREY 
CoveNtTRY.—The marriage of Lady Alexina Duff, third 
daughter of the Right Hon the Earl of Fife, with Mr. Aubrey 
Coventry, third son of the Hon. Mr. Coventry, was solemnised 
on Saturday last at Duff House, Banffshire, the principal 
seat of the father of the bride. Owing to the recent death 
of the much lamented Countess of Fife the wedding party was 
limited to the relatives of the two noble families and a few 
immediate friends. From an early hour till the departure of 
the bride and bridegroom the town of Banff was en féte. The 
marriage was celebrated in the vestibule of Duff House. The 
bridal dress was composed of white satin and Brussels point 
lace. The jewellery worn by the bride consisted of a pearl 
and diamond chain and pendant, described as the gift of the 
Hon. Mr. Coventry, father of the bridegroom, and the brace- 
lets presented by the Prince of Wales and Lady Agnes Duff. 
She carried a white bouquet and lace fan, and handkerchief to 
match the lace on the dress. The shoes worn by the bride were 
of white satin embroidered with gold and gold heels, the 
embroidery being the work of Lady Ida Hope. The bride 
was accompanied by four bridesmaids Lady Agnes Duff, Miss 
Caroline Coventry, Miss Callander, and Miss Tayler. All 
were similarly attired in white silk, the skirts trimmed with 
robing and flounces of the same, the bodies cut square, with 
open sleeves trimmed with pale mauve bows and sashes of the 
same colour. They wore wreaths of white stephanotis and 
white tulle veils, Each bridesmaid wore a locket (on a piece 
of mauve ribbon), consisting of two plain gold hearts joined 
together. At the conclusion of the ceremony the bride and 
bridegroom signed the register, and the following were wit- 
nesses: The Earl of Fife, the Hon. Henry Coventry, Mr. 
W. Tayler, and Lord Macduff. The newly-marricd pair having 
received the congratulations of their friends, a breakfast was 
served in the dining-room. At three o’clock Mr. and Lady 
Alexina Coventry left in an open carriage and four for Innes 
House, the Morayshire seat of the Earl of Fife, where they 
are to spend the honeymoon. Lady Alexina’s travelling dress 
was composed of pale grey silk and satin, a white tulle 
bonnet and parasol, and shoes to match the dress. She wore 
the necklace with pendants presented by the tenantry of the 
upper district of Banffshire. 


MarrisGEe oF Mr. Tupway Anp Lapy Epirn NELson.— 
The marriage of Mr. Charles Clement Tudway and Lady 
Edith Nelson, third daughter of the Earl and Countess Nel- 
son, sook place on Tuesday morning at St. Paul’s Church, 
Knightsbridge, with full choral service. The wedding party 
assembled at the church soon after half-past eleven o’clock, 
together with many friends. The church was filled. The 
bridal party having formed a semicircle in front of the altar, 
the ceremony was commenced by the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester, who was assisted by the Hon. and Rev. 
Robert Liddell, incumbent of St. Paul’s. The bride, who 
was given away by her father, the Earl Nelson, was attended 
to the altar by eight bridesmaids—namely, the. Ladies Alice 
and Mary Nelson (her sisters), Lady Maria Fox Strangways, 
Lady Caroline Agar, Lady Maude Herbert, Miss Walrond, 
Miss Neeld, and Miss Somerset. Captain Stirling acted as 
best man to the bridegroom. The bride wore a dress of 
white satin, with two deep flounces of Brusscis lace, and her 
headdress was composed of a wreath of orange blossoms and 
veil of Brussels lace.- The ornaments she wore were a neck- 
lace and earrings of diamonds and pearls. The bridesmaids 
were all similarly attired in dresses of white muslin, over 
white silk skirts, trimmed with Valenciennes lace and pink 
satin bows, and bonnets of white tulle trimmed with pink 
roses and fern leaves, and long tulle veils. They wore a 
erystal locket, mounted in gold, with the initials of the bride 
and bridegroom in enamel. ‘The marriage rite concluded, the 
wedding party adjourned to breakfast at Claridge’s Hotel. 
Mr. Tudway and his wife, after receiving the congratulations 
of their friends, left at half-past one o'clock for the Great 
Western Railway, on their way to Ham-green, Somersetshire, 
to spend their honeymoon. 


Lorp Dersy’s WeppING.-—On Tuesday, at half-past eleven 
o'clock, the Earl of Derby was married in the Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s, to Mary Catherine, Marchioness of Salisbury. 
The marriage was a strictly private one, owing to the recent 
death of Lord Clarendon, to whose daughter Lord Derby’s 
brother is married. Still the event appeared to be very gene- 
rall known, and there was a large crowd in the Ambassadors’ 
Court, and generally in the approaches leading to the Chapel 
Royal. They had little to see, however, for anything more 
quiet and unostentatious than the ceremony could not be 
imagined. There were not above a dozen carriages in attend- 
ance, and white rosettes and bouquets even to the servants 
were dispensed with. Lord Derby, accompanied by 


his brother, the Hon. F. A. Stanley, arrived soon 
after eleven. Lady Salisbury came into the chapel at 
about half-past eleven. Asa widow, she had, of course, no 
bridesmaids in attendance, She wore a dress of silver grey 
poult de soie, trimmed with silk fringe of the same colour, 
and Brussels lace flounces, and jacket and bodice trimmed 
with Brussels lace ; a bonnet of the same colour and trimmed 
with Brussels lace, and a large flowing veil of tulle. Her 
ladyship’s ornaments were a diamond bracelet and brooch, 
the marriage gift of the Earl of Derby. The Hon. and Very 
Rev. Gerald Wellesley, the Dean of Windsor, performed the 
ceremony, assisted by the Subdean of the Chapel Royal, the 
Rev. F. Garden. Earl De La Warr gave away his sister, the 
Dowager Marchioness, and the Hon. Arthur Stanley was the 
bridegroom’s best man. <A drizzling rain had almost melted 
away the crowd before the ceremony was over, and only a very 
few remained to see the bride and bridegroom depart in a very 
plain carriage and pair. Lord and Lady Derby left town in 
the afternoon for Holwood, near Bromley, in Kent, where 
they will remain a fortnight. 

A marriage is arranged to take place between Mr. William 
M. Edmunds, of Worsbrough Hall, Yorkshire, and Miss 
Emily Washington Hibbert, the youngest daughter of Cap- 
tain and Mrs. Washington Hibbert. 

A marriage is arranged between the Right Hon. Sir John 
M‘Neill (brother to Lord Colonsay) and Lady Emma Camp- 
bell, sister of the Duke of Argyll. 

A marriage will shortly take piace between the Hon. and 
Rev. Francis Godolphin Pelham, second son of the Earl of 
Chichester, and the Hon. Alice Carr Glyn, daughter of Lord 
Wolverton. 

A marriage has been arranged between Mr. John Charles 
Dundas, nephew of the Earl of Zetland, and the Hon. Alice 
Louisa Wood, second daughter of Viscount Halifax. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Most Hon. George Horatio, Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley, P.C., of Cholmondeley Castle, Nantwich; Houghton 
Hall, Norfolk}; and 12, Carlton-house-terrace, was proved 
in Her Majesty’s Court of Probate, on the 2lst ult., by his 
brother, now the Most Hon. William Henry Pugh, Marquis 
of Cholmondeley, Sir Walter Rockliff Farquhar, and Mr, 
Hugh Horatio Seymour, the testator’s nephew, the joint 
acting executors and trustees. The personalty was sworn 
under 80,0007. The willis dated the 9th of December, 1854, 
with three codicils, 1865-6-7, and the noble Marquis died the 
8th of May last, aged seventy-eight. He was twice married, 
but leaves no issue. He has bequeathed to his wife his town 
residence and furniture. His lordship, in addition to a hand- 
some provision under settlement and otherwise, has left her 
ladyship an immediate legacy of 500/., and a further sum of 
10,0007. in six months from his decease. There are legacies to 
godchildren and relatives, and annuities to friends and 
servants, and complimentary legacies to the two last-named 
executors. He directs the interest of 100/. to be expended in 
coals and other necessaries at Christmas for the poor inmates 
of Cholmondeley Almshouses, as a memorial of his beloved 
mother, Georgiana Charlotte, Marchioness of Cholmondeley, 
the daughter of the third Duke of Ancaster. He leaves all 
things on the Cheshire and Norfolk estates to his heir and 
successor, and appoints his brother, the present Marquis, sole 
residuary legatee. 

The will of Sir William Williams, J.P., of Tregullow, 
Cornwall, was proved in London, on the 11tk ult.,; by his 
relict, Dame Caroline Williams, and his sons, Sir Frederick 
Martin Williams and Mr. Michael Williams, the joint acting 
executors. The personalty was sworn under 300,000/: His 
death occurred on the 24th of March last, at the age of 
seventy-nine. He leaves his wife an annuity of 5007. in addi- 
tion to all other provision, and the income for her life arising 
from the estates of Tregullow and Tolgullon. He has made 
provision for his younger sons and daughters from his un- 
settled estates, Irish mines, and slate quarries. He has left 
legacies to his grandchildren, and to his servants one year’s 
wages, 

The will of the Rev. John Henry Sparke, M.A., Canon of 
Ely (1818), Rector of Leverington (1827), Rector of Gun- 
thorpe (1831), was proved at Norwich under 140,000/. 

The will of David Davis, Esq., Kensington-gardens, was 
proved under 50,000/. 


BevIND THE CouNTER.—The drapers of Peckham and 
Clapham have unanimously agreed to close their shops every 
Wednesday at two o’clock. This example might be followed 
wherever it is found inconvenient to close for the half day 
on Saturday. 


SuppEN DEATH AT A WEDDING,—A_ painful occurence is 
reported from Eccles, near Manchester, in connexion with the 
wedding of Miss Emily Blacklock, second daughter of Mr. 
W. T. Blacklock (a Lancashire magistrate, and well known as 
the principal of the firm of Bradshaw and Blacklock, the 
railway guide publishers), to Mr. H. Cheetham, the son of 
Mr. Cheetham, the ex-M.P. for Salford. As father of the 
bride Mr. Blacklock intended to be present at the ceremony 
to give her away, but when the party was about setting off 
for Eccles Church he complained of being unwell, and deputed 
his brother, Mr. Henry Blacklock, to take his place in the 
marriage ceremony. Mr. Blacklock still contemplated fol- 
lowing the party, but was dissuaded by Dr. Whitehead. As 
no serious results were anticipated, the festivities, on the 
return of the wedding party, were about to be proceeded 
with. The process of photographing the bride and bride- 
groom, which was commenced on the lawn, was, however, 
interrupted by the announcement that Mr. Blacklock had 
died suddenly in his bedroom. The guests were at once dis- 
missed, the festivities were closed, a messenger was despatched 
to Eccles Jhurch to stop the ringing of the bells, and Hope- 
field House, instead of being the scene of happy gaiety, became 
unexpectedly a house of mourning. 


Fancy Drusses.—Z. Smrpson and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 43d., 6#d., 
73d., 83d., 103d., and 123d. per yard. <A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6d. per yard, worth 9$d.—Z. Simpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards. —65 and 66 (late 48, 49, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, E. C. 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this 18 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, it is the 
finest Starch they ever used, : 

Rosskrter’s Haim ResTorer is the only preparation which at 
be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its oni re 
colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring PrP Price 
which may have become deficient through age or disease. 
3s. 6d, per bottle. 
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Ratoeons show that last year no less than 2,758 horses 
were killed for food in Paris. 

A girl, nine years old, has drowned herself in the Man- 
chester and Ashton Canal, through fear of being beaten. 

The University of Vienna has decided to admit women to 
all the advantages of its medical school, and two female 
students have already availed themselves of the privilege. 


Mrs. Lillywhite, the widow of the great bowler, died last 
week at her residence near the Oval, aged 72. She was the 
mother of twelve children. 

CoMPENSATION For Loss or A Hussanp.—In the Court 
of Common Pleas, at Guildhall, on Monday, a jury awarded 
751. damages to the widow and family of a labourer, named 
M’Carthy, who had been knocked down and killed by an 
omnibus. The defendant’s counsel asked the judge to stay 
execution, but he declined. 

The Austrian Archduchess, Maria-Valeria, has just been 
appointed ‘‘ensign of the fifty-fourth battalion.” The Arch- 
duchess was already colonel of a regiment of hussars! Some 
of our English woman’s right partisans will surely be envious 
of the Austrian ladies’ powers to command a whole regiment 
of hussars ! 

It is stated in Philadelphia, out of 1,194 teachers, 
there are 1,110 women and eighty-four men teachers ; 
while in New York, out of 26,000 teachers, there are 21,000 
women and 5,000 men instructors. If these numbers be 
correct, the advocates of women’s rights will have no difficulty 
in instilling their views into the minds of those who are under 
the influence of so overpowering a number of women teachers. 


MepicaL Epucation or Women.—A petition has been 
presented to Parliament from Cambridge, praying that in the 
ensuing legislation for the Medical Profession provision might 
be made to prevent the exclusion of women from that profes- 
sion, The petition was from resident graduates, and 100 
names were attached, among which were those of two heads 
of houses, nine University professors, and thirty-eight tutors 
or assistant tutors of colleges. 

Look To THE CHILDREN.—Mr. Dearle, of 14, Medbourn- 
street, St. Pancras, asked the Clerkenwell police magistrate 
on Tuesday morning to assist him to recover his child, which 
he stated, had either been stolen or had strayed away from 
home. On Saturday afternoon the child, who is a girl of nine 
years of age, was sent by her mother on an errand, not more 
than 100 yards from her home, and has not since been heard 
of. Mr. Cooke said he had no doubt the press would take 
notice of the application. 

A Youne Lapy AccipENTALLY Snot.—A shocking gun 
accident is reported from East Sussex. A young man named 
Mitchell, residing at Horsham, went into the garden with a 
loaded gun for the purpose of shooting sparrows, which were 
attacking the cherries. The gun suddenly went off, and at 
the same moment Miss Alice Westfold, aged about seventeen, 
was passing, the contents struck her, and she immediately fell 
to the ground. She was found to be quite dead, a portion of 
her head having been blown away. 


BREACH OF Promise Actrion.—-An action for breach of 
promise of marriage was tried on Saturday at the Court of 
Common Pleas before Mr. Justice Brett. The plaintiff, Mrs. 
Hazlewood, was a young widow, and the defendant a sta- 
tioner named Becker. The defendant conducted his own 
case. The jury found for the plaintiff, damages 50/., ‘‘ that 
[they added] being the utmost they consider can be obtained 
from the defendant, but they beg to express their unanimous 
disgust at the defence set up by the defendant, which they 
consider to be from first to last a tissue of falsehood.” 


ATTACK ON A YounG WoMAN THROUGH SUPERSTITION.— 
A strange case of superstition has just been brought before 
the magistrates of Wincanton, in Somerset. A young man 
named Lamb, fancying that a certain young woman, Mary 
Crees, had bewitched him, rushed upon her, seized her by the 
throat, and pulling out his penknife, attempted to wound her. 
In reply to the bench, he said, ‘‘She overlooks I; that’s as 
true as the hat’s in my hand, and I wanted to draw blood to 
stop her.” Two years ago he fell down in a fit on seeing her. 


CHAPEL Royal, WHITEHALL,—The following will be the 
preachers at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, during the present 
month : Sunday, July 10, morning, the Rev. Dr. Barry, Prin- 
cipal of King’s College, for the National Society ; afternoon, 
the Rev. W. W. Jones. Sunday, July 17, morning and after- 
noon, the Rev. Arthur Holmes, M.A., Fellow of Clare Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Sunday, July 24, the Rev. W. F. Erskine 
Knollys, M.A., Rector of Saltwood, and chaplain to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Sunday, July 31, morning, the Rev. 
Arthur Holmes, afternoon, the Rev. Francis Garden, M.A., 
Sub-Dean of the Chapels Royal. 


SERIous ACCIDENT THROUGH PLAYING WITH A GUN.—Un 
Friday Pheebe Turner, about nineteen years of age, daughter 
of Mr. George Turner, of Topperfield, Essex, was on a visit to 
Mr. J. Dearing, Charlton, when a gun attracted her attention, 
and she took it up and presented it at the maid servant, not 
supposing it to be loaded, and pulled the trigger, but it did 
not go off. Ina short time afterwards the maid servant got 
possession of the gun, and in her turn presented it at Miss 
Turner, when the contents, a full charge, entered her side. 
It 18 greatly feared that she cannot survive the effects of the 
accident, 

Tue Vicrorta DEBATING Soctery.—A crowded meeting of 
vig Victoria Discussion Society was held on Monday night, to 
Cseuss @ paper read by Mr. McGregor Allan, entitled ‘A 
protest against woman’s demand for the privileges of both 
eal The agitation for woman’s right Mr. Allan attributed 
Pie y to the enforced celibacy of so Jarge a number of our 

eow-countrywomen, on account of emigration, and the 
growing objection of middle and upper class men to contract 
aa pra Wifehood and motherhood, he said, were women’s 
aes poate Women could no more make laws than they 
cou Hoe the land, or men perform the duties of wifehood 
and motherhood, A lively discussion followed the reading of 
the paper, after which Miss Faithfull replied. She said the 
opponents of the movement which she advocated were fighting 


an imaginary shadow if they sy , 
in the fuller development ay Pposed that those who believed 


the movement. ( ; PNA 
the gulf which, according to friend and foe, was widening 
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between men and women, but they thought that domesticity 
had few worse enemies than the advocates of a system which 
separated their social, intellectual, and spiritual interests. 
Then they were supposed to be setting aside divine teaching. 
She desired to say most emphatically that if she could not 
reconcile this movement with the highest Christion rule, she 
would never say another word in its favour. 

GENTLEWOMEN’S SELF-HELP INSTITUTE.—The ‘At Home ” 
which Mrs. Hamilton Roe, of Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, 
gave on the 30th ult., in order to dispose of the work supplied 
to the Gentlewomen’s Self-Help Institute, was a complete 
success. From 302. to 407. was realised, and the large and 
fashionable attendance showed how this movement meets with 
sympathy and support. A concert and dress recital, in aid of 
the same cause, will take place at Stafford House on the 11th 
inst., under the patronage of the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland, Mr. Benedict being conductor. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rousby, in Delicate Ground, will be a novel and pleasing 
addition to the programme. co 

St. Pavv’s CatHepRAL.—The Bishop of London has ap- 
pointed the following gentlemen to be the preachers at the 
morning services at St. Paul’s Cathedral during the present 
month : Sunday, July 10, the Rev. John Vidgen Povah 
M.A., Rector of St. Anne and St. Agnes, Aldersgate, and 
Chaplain to the Lord Mayor. Sunday, July 17; the Rev. 
Charles Marshall, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of St. Bride’s, Flect-street. Sunday, July 24, the Rev. 
Christopher Packe, M.A., of Worcester College, Oxford, 
Vicar of Ruislip. Sunday, July 31, the Rev. Charles Mac- 
kenzie, M.A., of Pembroke College, Oxford, Rector of All- 
hallows, Lombard-street. 

Tue Lona-nours GRIEVANCE WITH DRESSMAKERS. —A 
dressmaker’s assistant at Winchester writes to say that in 
that city she and many other dressmakers work from ten to 
twelve hours a-day, and often fourteen hours. ‘As for 
having any regulated hours in which I work,” the writer says, 
‘that is out of the question, as our employer, if she had 
plenty of work, would make us work every night till twelve 
o’clock if she could. I have heard her say that she does not 
care for any Act. Some man called at our place once (he was 
called the inspeector, I believe), but some of the young ladies, 
as we are called, were hid away. This is all we have seen or 
heard of sucha man. In fact, I do think that, if there is an 
inspector here, he must be paid to stop away.” 


MAssAcrE oF Frencu Supsects In CuinA.—We learn on 
the authority of a telegram from Tientsin, dated the 25th ult., 
that on June 21 an organised outbreak took place in Pekin. 
The mob, whose fury seems to have been directed chiefly 
against the French and French priests, murdered the 
Secretary of Legation, M. Rochfort (who is at present Chargé 
d’Affaires), the French Consul, and the whole of the French 
priests and Sisters of Mercy. The cathedral erected in 
pursuance of Treaty stipulations was burnt to the ground. 
Three Russian subjects were included in the massacre, 
probably through some mistake, as other foreigners were not 
molested. On the 22nd the mob, having wreaked their 
vengeance, dispersed. 

A Lirtte Hero.—Five children, whose ages ranged from 
fourteen to five and a half, went out on Friday evening to 
gather mussels on a bank in the bed of the Clyde at low 
water, and about two miles below Dumbarton Castle. While 
so employed they discovered that the tide was coming up, 
and that they were surrounded by water. They made for the 
shore, about a mile distant, but the water in some places was 


taking them up to the armpits, and a boy of the name of . 


M‘Clusky took his little brother, aged five and a-half, on his 
back, and attempted to swim by using one hand, but after 
bravely struggling on for thirty or forty yards the young 
child lost his hold of his brother, was rapidly carried away 
by the current, and soon sank. The other four succeeded in 
getting to shore. The body of the drowned child was cast 
ashore the next morning. 

Tuer BaBy-FARMERS.—The police have gathered some in- 
formation respecting the antecedents of Margaret Waters and 
Sarah Ellis, the Brixton baby-farmers. Their maiden name 
is said to be Forth, and their friends reside at Bingley, near 
Leeds. About the 16th of February the two prisoners lived 
at No, 15, Bournemouth-road, Peckham. They suddenly left, 
leaving the rent unpaid and tradesmen’s bills unsettled. For 
four days they lived at 1, Boston-cottages, John-street, 
Southampton-street, Camberwell, and then suddenly left. 
They next lived for a week in a house close by Clapham 
Junction, then in Lockington-road, York-road, Battersea. 
From there they went to No. 4, Frederick-terrace, where 
their ‘‘ baby-farm” was discovered. It is stated by some of 
the papers that while the prisoners were living at Battersea 
the dead body of a child was found in St. George’s-terrace, 
and a child was found alive in St. George’s-road. On 
the 24th of February a child was found in an old rush 
basket in Stewart’s-lane, Peckham. 


ALLEGED Doc STEALING BY A Woman.—A woman named 
Eliza Pierce, was charged at the Westminster Pulice-court 
on Saturday, with stealing a dog belonging to Lady Anne 
Stewart, and with receiving money for its restoration. The 
dog, a small Maltese one, strayed from 85, Eaton-square. A 
reward of 2/. was offered for its recovery, and on the Friday 
night the prisoner brought it home. When asked by Lord 


Garlies, M.P., Lady Anne’s brother, how she came to be - 


possessed of it, the woman said on the Monday she saw some 
boys treating it very cruelly in Oxford-street. She took it 
away from them, and it followed her home to Hackney-road. 
A man came and told her the dog was lost and a reward of 
27. was offered for it, and in consequence she brought it to 
Eaton-square. The 2/. was given to her, but Lord Garlies 
thought her story so improbable that he gave her into 
custody. Her solicitor contended that there was no evidence 
to justify her detention, and that her story was not at all 
inconsistent with the habits of dogs. Mr. Arnold said it was 
highly improbable that a valuable dog should have strayed all 
the way to Oxford-street without being picked up by dog 
stealers. If it could be shown that the prisoner was a 
respectable woman he would entertain the question of bail ; at 
present he should remand her for a week. 


AcTIon For DAmaAGeEs By A LApy.—<An action against the 
Metropolitan Railway Company has been tried before Chief 
Justice Bovill. It was brought to recover damages sustained 
by Mrs. Cox on the 16th of July, 1869, at the King’s-cross 
station, on the defendants’ line of railway. Mrs. Cox, whose 
husband is a pianoforte maker and tuner, living at Oxford, 
was in town on the day in question for medical treatment, 
she having for some time previously lost her voice. On the 
16th of July she and her mother were passengers on the de- 
fendants’ railway, and had taken tickets for the Portland- 
road station. The train in which they were was detained at 
King’s-cross beyond its time, and an alarm was raised that 
another train was coming up behind theirs, and a collision 
Was apprehended. The porters and other persons waiting for 


trains at the station called to the passengers in Mrs. Cox’s | 


train to get out, which they proceeded to do, While Mrs. 
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Cox was getting out the train moved on, and she was thrown 
on to the platform and sustained much injury. She was 
called as a witness, but was so incapable of speaking audibly 
that her husband had to interpret for her. No collision 
occurred in fact, and for the defendants it was contended that 
Mrs. Carr was contributory to the accident by attempting to 
get out, for if she had kept her seat she would not have been 
hurt. The jury gave a verdict for the plaintiff—damages, 150I. 


More Fortune TELLING.—A woman named Susan Lee, 
aged twenty-five, was charged at the Clerkenwell Police-court 
with obtaining a quantity of clothing and other articles from 
a girl named Prillard, a domestic servant in Highbury New- 
park. Lee professed to be afortune-teller, and said she could 
‘fread the planets,” and obtained from the girl at various 
times a number of articles to ‘‘lay on the planet,” assuring 
her that though she would have ‘‘ crossing and small griefs,” 
she would be married to the young man she had spoken of, 
and would have a large fortune, and that she and her husband 
would go abroad, where peace and happiness awaited them. 
Some of the property given to the prisoner by the girl belonged 
to her mistress, who, upon discovering what had taken place, 
caused the prisoner to be arrested. She was remanded. 

Epvcation or WomMEN—We are glad to find, from the re- 
port of the nineteenth annual conference of the Institutions in 
Union with the Society of Arts, lately held in the Lecture 
Theatre of the South Kensington Museum, that the number 
of examinations this year is considerably higher than those of 
last year. It appears that while last year 2,634 candidates 
were examined and 1,348 passed, this year 2,999 were exa- 
mined and 1,810 passed. The number of females has conside- 
rably increased, and the percentage of females passing is very 
much higher, for while, last year, there were in the higher 
grade 56 females, with only 18 successful, and in the lower 
grade 384 with 191 successful, this year, there are 65 in the 
higher grade with no less than 41 successful, and 690 in the 
lower grade with 430 successful. ‘These results are most en- 
couraging to those who take an interest in the education of 
women and believe them capable of as high a degree of in- 
tellectual culture as men. 


A DETERMINED WoMAN THRASHING A BrIDEGROOM.—A 
French paper relates a thrilling scene which lately occurred 
in a Parisian mairie. A couple presented themselves to be 
married, the bride about eighteen years of age, and possessed 
of considerable personal attractions; the bridegroom an ex- 
tremely small man, aged forty-five. When the ceremony was 
concluded the door of the hall was burst open, and a woman 
of gigantic stature, accompanied by a thin damsel of fifteen, 
burst into the room and elbowed her way through the semi- 
circle of guests. ‘‘Wretch, scoundrel, thief!” she cried, 
addressing the husband, who turned as white as a sheet; 
‘*this is how you leave me in the lurch, who have sighed 
during fifteen years for the day when I might call myself your 
wife!” Saying this she seized the unhappy man by the collar 
and jerked him up under her left arm as though he were a 
crush hat, taking no notice of his struggles. She addressed 
the mayor in a voice of thunder, ‘‘ Do I arrive too late?” 
** The marriage has taken place,” replied the mayor, “ and I 
request you to release M. Augustin, and retire.” ‘+ Not,” 
said the giantess, ‘‘ without giving him his deserts.” 
The giantess then frantically raised him into the air, and 
whirled him round her head. About this time two of the 
guests, moved by the entreaties of the bride, attempted to 
interfere, but the enraged woman, using the bridegroom as a 
weapon, and brandishing him at arm’s length, charged her 
opponents with such fury that she put them speedily to 
flight. ‘Call the police,” cried the mayor. ‘‘You need not 
give yourself the trouble,” hoarsely ejaculated the giantess ; 
‘¢T will let go the rascal of my ownaccord. Here, my beauty,” 
addressing the bride, ‘‘is your little bit of a man. I have 
not broken him. We have no further business here. Follow 
me, Baptistine,” and so saying she flung down her victim at 
the feet of the two agents of police, who at that moment 
appeared at the door. ‘‘I go,” she added; ‘‘but let him 
ever appear before me on his wife’s arm, and I will take him 
between my thumb and forefinger and make but one mouth- 
ful of him.” This little incident cast quite a gloom over the 
assembled guests, and no one dared even to pick the fainting 
bridegroom from the floor till the last echo of the heavy foot- 
steps of the injured fair one had died away in the distance, 

« when they raised him to his feet, and in solemn silence took 
their departure. 


Fasnion AnD Fotty.—The latest folly of fashion is wear- 
ing the mouth open. The only difficulty is that fashion not 
having officially decided to what extent the lips are to be 
kept apart, nobody seems to know the correct thing, and the 
consequence is that some wear the mouth only slightly open, 
whilst others are to be seen grinning from ear to ear. This 
new mode will necessitate a change in the manner of wearing 
walking sticks, and we trust that gentlemen will take this hint! 


DRESSMAKERS AND THEIR CHARGES ABROAD.—The vanities 
of the New World seem to be quite as costly as those of the 
Old, if we may judge from a ‘dressmaking case” now being 
tried in Boston. It appears that Mrs. Flint, a dressmaker, 
recently presented to Mr. Coolidge, of Boston, a bill for 
making his wife’s dresses which amounted to 1,939$ 77 c. 
This charge seems to be exclusively for work upon eleven 
dresses, no materials having been furnished. The items of 
the account were laid before the court, and we learn that 112. 
is the lowest, 82/. the highest, of the charges made for Mrs. 
Coolidge’s dresses. The husband stated that he had paused. 
before paying, because he thought that, considering the sum, 
his wife should have shone as ‘a bright particular star” in 
the firmament of fashion, while in fact she was not remark- 
able for any superlative brilliancy. The charges were sub- 
mitted to an auditor, who decided that 1,321$ would be a fair 
payment ; but both parties rejected his decision, and the case 
was brought before a jury, which, after a full hearing, stood 
nine for the dressmaker and three for the recalcitrant 
customer. It is thought that in the end the dressmaker will 
make out her case. 


‘‘For several years I have suffered from repeated and severe 
attacks of Lumbago, and I can truly say that I have never found 
such effectual relief as that 1 have recently experienced from the 
use of your Vegetable Pain Killer. Its effects are truly marvellous. 
—Joun LONGLEY, 16 Chapel-street, London, Jan. 1870.—To Perry 
Davis and Son.” 

Hottoway’s PILLS AND OINTMENT. —Derangements of the 
Stomach and Bowels.—In all cases of irregularities of the liver and 
stomach Holloway’s celebrated Pills are a specific. Dysentery; 
biliousness, acidity of the stomach, sick headache, debility, loss 0 
appetite, drowsiness, and incapacity for exertion will all pass away 
before a course of these Pills, which purify the blood and give tone 
to the whole system. In external injuries, such as burns, scalds, 
and bruises, and all skin diseases, the Ointment is wonderfully 
efficacious. -Both Pills and Ointmentare composed of rare balsams, 
unmixed with a single grain of mercury or any deleterious sub- 
stance. They can be used with safety by both sexes, at allages, in 
any climate, 
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Alarming symptoms of suffrage fever.—Little girl : ‘‘ There 
dolly, you must lie still and sleep all day, ’cause I’ve dot to 
do and vote.” 
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Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.] 


—_ 


The Hecrp Hour. 


If a young lady has a thousand acres of valuable land, the 
young men are apt to conclude that there are sufficient 
grounds for attachments. 


TuE lady’s supplement—The chignon. 


BIRTHS. 
“Do you enjoy good health, Zachary ?”—-*Why, yes, to 


b hata Preis On the Ist ee aN pp nap otll Primrose-hill-road, the wife of Mr. W. C. 
e sure ; 2 Brown, jun., of a daughter. | i 
3 Who doesn't ? beat “TR l fered Reine i On the Ist inst., at Woolwich, the wife of Captain W. B, Cumberland, R.A., of 
: : : or a year and < ave suffered so much with rheumatis a son. , 
The lash that man does not object to have laid on his | , “Fora year and a half I have pe rae t Me ot (oo Un theard inst, Mra alba Ducamcte Lancaster-terrace, Regent’s-park, of a 
should Th lashiot isa in my arm as to deprive me of all rest, and as I could get no asnahier , » Regent’s-park, 
ers—he eyelash of a pretty grt. relief from the medical faculty, my daughter persuaded me to try 


On the Ist inst., at 42, Talbot-road, Westbourne-park, the wife of G. N. Emmett, 
your Pain Killer, The first bottle convinced me that it would | un Esq,, Of a son. 
restore the use of my arm as well as relieve the pain, and before I 
had finished the second I had got the cure I had so long sought in 
vain.—ELIzA Marks, Milksham, Oct. 20, 1868. —To Perry Davis 
and Son, London.” 


Some one with plenty of spare time has discovered that 
Garibaldi uses ‘‘alas!” “five hundred times in one hundred 
Pages of his novel. A novel without a good deal of a lass 


DEATHS. 


On the 2nd inst., at 46, Maida-vale, Mr. James Goody, aged eighty-four, 

On the 4th inst., at Ripley Castle, Yorkshire, the Rey. Sir Henry John Ingilby, 
Bart., aged cighty. : 

On the Ist ihete Rachel, the wife of Mr. W. P. Thomas, of Twickenham. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


FOUNDED 1843—LIFE ONLY.—PURELY MUTUAL. 


would, however, be dry reading. 


CASH ASSETS......... sess 82,665,000. Aa | ANNUAL INCOME. .......... +--+ £1,200,000. 


NEW YORK INSURANCE LAWS. 


The Insurance Laws of the State of New York are very strict. By them this Company is required to submit to a rigid supervision and examination of all its affairs, and to make 
Sworn statements annually to the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of its Assets, Liabilities, Income, and Disbursements, in complete detail ; also to undergo a personal 
€xamination by the Insurance Superintendent as a verification. Thus every possible safeguard is thrown around the affairs of the Company, and offering a guarantee as to Security 
and Solvency not given by the Insurance Companies of any other country. : . : : 

A proof of the care in the management of American Companies is, that there has not been one single instance of the failure of an American Life Insurance Company, that has confined 
itself to Life Insurance exclusively, as is required by the laws of New York, NO COMPANY BEING ALLOWED THEREBY TO COMBINE LIFE WITH EITHER FIRE OR 
MARINE INSURANCE. 


ITS POLICIES CANNOT BE ATTACHED BY CREDITORS, 


By the Laws of New York, under which all its policies are issued, policies are issued payable to the wife or children, and payable to them only, free from all demands of creditors 
notwithstanding the assured might die insolvent. 


FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 


Policy-holders are allowed to reside in any part of the world, without extra charge, except in the tropics and obviously unhealthy climates. No charge for voyage to or from 
America, China, or Japan. 


SUICIDE, 


Does not cause a forfeiture of Policies—that being considered evidence of insanity. 


Policies issued from 


£100 to £4,000. 
LONDON OFFICES: 


16675 90, 74 ECAH ‘ABP G3leD Es 


HOULSTON AND SONS PUBLICATIONS. 


Suttalle foe Presents. 


The Autobiography of Flavius Josephus, aud his History of the Jewish War. 
Tranttatadghenthe Rev. Ropert Tratt1, LL.D. With Introduction and Notes by 


Isaac Taytor. With 75 Steel Plates. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 25s.; or in morocco 
extra, 42s, 
The Wild Flowers of England Popularly Described. By Rev. R. Tyas, With 24 
beautiful Hand-painted Groups by ANpREWs. Crown Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 15s. 
Flowers and Heraldry ; or, Floral Emblems and Heraldic Figures. By Rev. R. Tyas. 
With 25 Emblazoned Plates by AnprEws. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 
Beautiful Birds; their History, Structure, &c. By Rev. R. Tyas. With 36 Hand- 
painted Illustrations by ANDREWs. Three vols., fsep. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 


The Lyrics of Ireland. Selected, Edited, and copiously Annotated by the late SAMUEL 
Lover, Author of ‘Handy Andy,” &c., &. With numerous Illustrations, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. A Cheaper Edition may be had, price 3s. 6d. 


English Lyrics: A Collection of English Poetry of the Present Day. Edited by the Rev. 
R. H. Baynes, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth antique, 5s; morocco antique, 12s, 


Lyra Anglicana: Hymns and Sacred Songs. Edited and arranged by Rev. R. H. Bayyzs, 
M.A. 42nd Thousand. Cloth antique, 3s. 6d. ; or morocco antique, 9s. 


Autumn Memories, gnd other Verses. By the Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Coventry. With Ten Page Illustrations. 10th Thousand. Small 4to, cloth antique, 


10s. 6d. 


Flowers from the Holy Land; or, the Plants of Scripture. By Rev. R. Tyas. With 
12 beautiful Hand-painted Groups by ANDREWS, Fscp. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 

Flowers from Foreign Lands; Their History and Botany. By Rev. R. Tyas. With 
12 beautifully Coloured Plates by ANDREWS. Feap. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 

The Sentiment of Flowers: or, The Language of Flora. By Rev. R. Tyas. With 
Kight Groups, hand-painted, by ANDREWS. Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Rambles in Search of Flowerless Plants: Ferns, Mosses, Seaweeds, Lichens, &e. 
MARGARET Puues. Authoress of ‘Rambles in Search of Wild Fowers,” &c. 
20 Coloured Plates and many Wood-cut Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 

The Book of Chess. A New Guide to that intellectual Game, with full Instructions in 
Blindfold Chess. By Groree H. Seikirk. With numerous Diagrams and Problems. 
Crown Svo, half-bound, marbled edges, price 5s. 

The Illustrated Book of Scottish Songs, from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century. Ldited by Cuartes Mackay, LL.D. New and Enlarged Edition. Crown 
8vo, tartan cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


By 
With 


gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Hymns on the Holy Communion. By Apa Camsripaz, Author of ‘*Hymns on the 
Litany.”” Small 4to, cloth antique, 3s. 6d. ; morocco antique, 9s. 6d. 

The Lays of the Pious Minstrels: A Collection of English Sacred Poetry. Edited 
and Arranged by Henry Wricut, F.S.A.E. Feap., cloth antique, red edges, price 
3s. 6d.; or in morocco antique, 9s. 

Songs for the People. By Rev. Aran Broprick, B.A., Feap. 8vo, cloth antique, red 
edges, price 3s. 6d. 

Flowers and Fruit Gathered by Loving Hands from Old English Gardens. 
Arranged by Emity Taytor. Cloth antique, red edges, price 2s. 6d. 

The Manual of Family Prayers for Christian Househoids. By the Rev. R. H. 
Baynes, M.A. ‘Toned paper, red rubrics, cloth antique, 2s. 6d. fos 
The History of Progress in Great Britain. By the Author of ‘“ Enquire Within.” 

In Two Series, with numerous Illustrations, each 5s, The First Series containg 
Agriculture, Roads, Water Conveyance, Domestic Architecture, Navigation, Geo. 
graphical Discovery. The Second Series vontains Manufactures, Commerce, Civil 

Liberty, Religious Liberty. 


Miscellaneous. Works, 


WORKS ON COOKERY, CARVING, &c, 


The Cook’s Oracle, half-bound, 5s. 
Wife’s Own Book of Cookery, half-bound, 3s. 6d. 
The Practical Housewife, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
The Housewife’s Reason Why, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Social Etiquette, Table Observances, ls. 6d. 
Shilling Kitchener for the Million, 1s. 
One Thousand Practical Receipts, 1s. 

e Etiquette and Social Ethics, 1s. 


GLENNY’S (Geo., F.R.H.S.) WORKS ON GARDENING AND FARMING. 
Culture of Flowers and Plants, 5s. 6d. 
Culture of Fruits and Vegetables, 5s. 6d. 
Gardener’s Every-day Book, 5s. 6d. 
Handbook to the Flower Garden and Greenhouse, 5s. 6d. 
Manual a Ven Gardening, 5s. 6d. ‘ 
Handy Book on Gardening, with the s, ls. 
Gardening for the Million, 6d. ee ales 
Properties of Flowers and Plants, 1s. 
Properties of Fruits and Vegetables, 1s, 
Farming for the Million, 1s, 


“ENQUIRE WITHIN” SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKs, 


Enquire Within upon Everything, 2s. 6d. 

The Journey of Discovery or Interview, 2s. 6d. 

The Family Save-All, 2s. 6d. 

The Cornex Cupboard, 2s. 6d. 

The Piactical Housewife, 2s. 6d. ' 

Notices to Correspondents, 2s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Daily Wants, 3 vols. at 2s. 6d., or 1 vol, half-bound, 7s. 6d. 

Dictionary of Useful Knowledge, 4 vols. at 2s. 6d., or 2 vols., half-bound, 10s. 

Dictionary of Medical and Surgical Knowledge, 2 vols. at 2s. 6d. ; or 1 vol., half-bound, 5s 
Wonderful Things of All Nations, Two Series, cach 2s, 6d. 


““REASON WHY” SERIES OF POPULAR BOOKS, 


Reason Why—Biblical Knowledge, 2s. 6d. 

Reason Why—General Science, 2s. 6d. 

Reason Why—Domestic Science, 2s, 6d. 

Reason Why—English History, 2s. 6d. 

Reason Why—Natural History, 2s. 6d, 

Reason Why—Gardening and Farming, 2s. 64d. 

Reason Why—Christian Denominations, 3s. 6d, 

Reason Why—Physical Geography and Geology, 3s. 6d. 


HOULSTON AND SONS’ NEW SERIES OF DISTRICT HANDY MAPS, 


REDUCED FROM THE ORDNANCE SURVEY TO A SCALE OF FOUR MILES TO AN INCH 


Kach Map comprises a District of about 2,000 square miles, 
A LIST OF THE FIFTY-TWO MAPS ALREADY PUBLISHED MAY BE HAD UPON APPLICATION, 


Price FOURPENCE each, folded in a Wrapper for the Pocket. 
LONDON: HOULSTON AND 


SONS, 65, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


30 THE 


LANDSCAPES and FIGURES. Set of four, highly 
finished, in colours, for 6s, 2d. in stamps.—Address JOHN 
JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London, 


OALS.—A HINT to PURCHASERS. 
—Do not be sure you know what Price you are paying 
for your Coals, unless you are certain you get 20 cwt. to 
the Ton and the Quality you order. The Weight and 
Quality of all Coals sold by the JOINT STOCK COAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED, are Guaranteed. Order at the 
Chief Office, 115, Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or 
Depéts in London, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury 
St. Edmunds. Truck-loads sent to any station at Whole- 
sale Prices. 


——— 


F, A. NEW, Managing Director. 


QUPERIOR OVAL MEDALLIONS of 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
rnd Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
d Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
ole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


ADIEY’ and CHILDREN’S WARD 

ROBES, Table and Bed Linen PURCHASED to 

any amount.—Miss PATTERSON, 39, Park-street, 

Camden-town, N.W., and 8, King-street, Portman-square, 
W. (Esrasur uep 16 Years.) 


A Price Current Free. 


LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


rr 


OZOKERIT 


E. & R. GARROULD 
ARE NOW SELLING A SPLENDID COLLECTION 


FRENCH SILK MANTLES AND JACKETS, 


In all the NEWEST PARIS STYLES, from 34 to 10 GurngAs. 
Price ever known for Goops or Taig Crass. 


ALSO SEVERAL LOTS OF 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE CA 
VERY MUCH ee ee? 


wm. && R. GARROULD, 
150, 152, 154, 156 & 158, EDGWARE ROAD; 


AND 


57 & 58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLOSE ON SALORDAYS AT TWO O'CLOCK ALL TH YEAR ROUND. 


PRIMB NEW SEASON’S TEA, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, Ec. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK THA, ls. 84d., 2s., 2s. 4d. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of N 
King Wilkiam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any SATs Station or Maresh 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents, oS 


[JuLty 9, 1870. 


VM OMENTOUS, MYSTICAL, and 
sa MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS.—SAND AND 
leas SUEZ CANAL (a Momentous Question), by Pro- 
(P ATENTED) fessor Perrer; with curious Sand Experiments and Dio- 

a ramic Ilustrations.—Nove Musical Entertainment, by 
Georcr Bucxianp, Esq., entitled THE HEART OF 
STONE a Legend of the Black Forest; with astonishing 
S ectro Scenes and New Music.—Ducwan’s Marvellous 
Perfcrmances.—The American Organ daily.—And all the 
other Entertainments Daily, for One Shilling, at ROYAL 


POLYTECHNIC. 


OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 


Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate, 


In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or try kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour. 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-strect, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra 


The Lowest 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £2 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
square.—Consultation Free. 


EVERY LADY SHOULD READ THE 


ECTURE on LIFE and OLD AGE 
ASSURANCE, by Mr. ARTHUR J. COOK, Secre- 
tary of the Victoria (Mutual) Assurance Society, of 49, 
Fleet-street, London. 
To be had of the Author, price 1d., or post free for Two 
Stamps. 


IFE POLICIES from £10 to £200 on 
the principles of the High-Class Offices, but in con- 
nexion with Tables and Regulations specially adapted to 
persons of restricted means, are granted by the VICTORIA 
MUTUAL) ASSURANCE SOCIETY—founded 1860—of 


VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s. 6d, 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


29, Fleet-street, London. Agents Wanted. 


TO LADIES. 


Se LA DY S= OW ON’ SPIRE Ree 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF THE 


COURT, FASHION, FICTION, MUSIC, THE DRAMA, &e., 


IS [LLUSTRATED WITH 
AUTHENTIC PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS, 
AND 
NEW DESIGNS IN LACE, BERLIN-WOOL WORK, AND THE FASH ONS 


In the Portrait Gallery is continued this Week a SERIES of PORTRAITS embracing the 
COURTS of EUROPE, in which appear not only the MEMBERS of the ROYAL FAMILIES, 
but the Principal LADIES of the COURT and LEADERS of the FASHIONABLE WORLD. 

The following Portraits (amongst others) of Eminent Persons have already appeared 

in the Lady’s Own aper :— 


Miss Braddon Mrs, Linton Fanny Kemoie 
Adelina Patti Mrs, Galty Madame de Sevigne 
Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) Florence Marrya Joan of Arc 

Jean Ingelow Fanny Fern A. B. Edwards 
Mrs. J. H. Riddel Lady Herbert of wea Miss Carpenter 


Eliza Cook 

Mrs. S, C. Hall 

Florence Nightingale 

Hon. Mrs. Norton 

Mrs. E. M. Ward 

Mary Howitt 

Lady Eastlake 

Lady Baker 

Mrs. Thorneycroft 

Miss Clara L. Balfour 

Rosa Bonheur} 

Miss Herbert 

Mrs. Gladstone 

Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 

Arabella Goddard 

Mrs. Gaskell 

Agnes Strickland 

Frances Power Cobbe 

Mrs. Oliphant 

Mrs. Scott-Siddons 

Mrs. Jameson 

Mdlle, C. Nilsson 

Empress Charlotte 

Miss Emily Faithfull 
iss Burdett Coutts 
arriet Martineau 

Annie Thomas 

Mrs. Hemans 


Kate Terry 

Mrs. Barbauld 

Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 
Mrs. Charles Kean 
Matilda B. Edwards 
Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 
Mrs, Elizabeth Fry 
Mrs. Browning 

Mrs. Carey Brock 
Virginia Gabriel 
Mdme. Schumann 
Mrs. Tighe 

Sarah Tytler 

The Princess Margaret 
Mary Russell Mitford 
Charlotte Bronté 

Mrs. Eiloart 

Mdlle. Kellogg 
Marguerite A. Power 


Hannah More 


Maile, Titiens 

Lady Dufferin 

Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
Madame de Stael 
Malle. Pauline Lucca 
Countess Huntingdon 
Countess Waldegrave 
Grace Aguilar 


Mrs. N. Crosland 

Mrs. G. Linnzeus Banks 
Fredrika Bremer 

Queen Isabella of Spain 
Miss Hosmer 

Louisa Pyne 

Duchess of Sutherland 
Mrs. Yelverton 

Miss Minnie Hauck 
Rossini 

Charles Dickens 

George Macdonald 

Rey. Norman Macleod 
Mdme. Sainton Dolby 
Anthony Trollope 
Edmund Yates 

Wuliam Makepeace Thacker 
Mrs. Frances Trollope 
Alfred Tennyson 

Jobn Ruskin 

Miss Marriott 

William Hepworth Dixon 
Mrs. Howard Paul 
Bulwer Lytton 

Mrs Stirling 

Rey. Chas. Kingsley 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
Robert Browmng 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE, 


To be obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdom, 
from the Publishers, E. MarvuporoucH & Co., Ave Maria Lane, 


and at the Railway Bookstalls, or direct 


ADVERTISEMENT OFF'CE: 97, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


TO LADIES. 


J. 33 inchos in iengtu and perrectty smoors, 558. cach 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGNON, 33 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 


SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length 


ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 


STACHY & 


CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847. 


ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 48. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 1b, 1s, 0d., and 1b, jars 1s. 6d, 
GRANULATED TAPIOGA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &c. Tobe had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &c. 


., Wine and Foreign Prod 
Bole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., King’ ee cas DORON aT, derchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 


varded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 


“Tivprovements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernersanps International Exurpitioy, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS; 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 


‘‘ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter- 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
and manufacturers,”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 

; . . » The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer everyt acility for producing gradations of tone. 
So important an_mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 
... The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 


approaches perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is bein 
performed. ... It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and general brilliancy than these.” 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANUFAUTORIES—1 To 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


OF THE AGE ARE STEPHEN DIXON’S 


NEW PATENT CORK SKIRTS, 
NEW CORK CORSETS, AND 
NEW CORK DRESS !MPROVERS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 
“For Corsets the cork is more yielding than bone or steel, readily adapting itself to the figure, less likely to break, 
while equally supporting.”—Lady’s Own Paper, May 7. 
“The invention seems to us to be not only ingenious but in every way adapted to give comfort, ease, and convenience 
the wearer of the article made by the process under notice.”—The Draper, April 15. 


“A new skirt has been the want for many years; that desideratum is now supplied."—World of Fashion, May. 
“The perfection of skirts.”—South London Press. 


Manufactured by STEPHEN DIXON & CO., St. Mary’s Place, Nottingham ; 
And sold by all respectable Wholesale and Retail Drapers, 


ee 


A PORTION OF PREMISES COMING DOWN 
FOR REBUILDING, 


WITH OTHER EXTENSIVE ALTERATIONS. 


STAGG AND MANTLE 


Respectfully beg to announce they are about making great alterations in their premises, with the Rebuilding of 
No. 1, Leicester-square. They have therefore decided 


TO CLEAR THE WHOLE OF THEIR STOCK, 
TO PREVENT INJURY DURING THE PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 


‘he STOC q S i 8 / tles, Faney Dresses, French 
The STOCK of PLAIN and FANCY SILKS, Silk Costumes Shawls, Man , I y , Fre 
Piques, Lawn and Alpaca Costumes, Long Cloths, Linens, Muslin and ba Gb aaa Neat ee Laces, Hosiery 
Flowers, Gloves, Trimmings, &c., will be greatly reduced, and OFFERED on NDAY, JUNE 27th, 


following days. 


1, 2, 8, 4, LHICHSTER SQUARE, anv 8, LEICESTER STREET. 


Juty 9, 1870.] 


[HE GOVERNESSEY’ INSTITUTION, 


34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


REAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemistsand Druggists. Beware 
of imitations, 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 

is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 

sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 

the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


} EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
4 any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the fnll value paid in cash, by addressing Mr or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post. 
office order, Diamonds, jewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only, No 
connexion with any small shops. 


— 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


| EST-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold an¢ 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels, Established 1820, 


PS 
EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; aud 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


RIGAUD &C= PERFUMERY 


45, RUE DE RICHELIEU, PARIS, 
Parronizep BY THE FRENcH Court, 
AND EXTENSIVELY USED IN ALL Fasnronarré Crrcirs. 


RIGAUD’S: TOLUTINE 


THE TOILET WATER OF THE DAY, 


Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 
the Complexion. 


WERANDA SOAP 


Gives the Skin a delightful silky surface, and is all that can 
be desired as to Perfume. 


-RIGAUD'S DEN TORINE 


A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. Sweetens the 
Breath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the Teeth 
from Decay. 


SOLIDIFIED: DENTIFRIGE CREAM 


A_brush dipped in water and Dentorine passed over it 
produces a soft and unctuous mucilage that gives the Teeth 
a brilliant whiteness. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS GONSEQUENCES, 


scUcIE AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particnlarly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Benin and Tarpigv, who prescribe it 
constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success, 


PREPARED BY E, GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS ; 


And Sold by Messrs. Bancuay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped); by post 2s. 7d. 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


It is a question there is often too good reason for asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eninent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLAQK STLKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress will 
be stamped with a distinct guarantee, 


PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


OLMAN'’S 


“BRITISH; 


ORN-FLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000)j of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. ‘ r 
“ Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as superior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
**T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 1lb., 41b., & $1b. Packets. 
J. and J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


E REMOVALREINAL Dg READING'S 
sSsss=,° _ Invalid Cot Carriages, 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent NoIsELESS WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Saie or 
Hire. 


‘Miranda Pomade™ 


FOR PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE HAIR. 


ROSE POWDER 


Its superiority must secure the preference of persons 
desirous of preserving their beauty while gratifying the 
sense of smell. { 


RIGAUD’S COLORIGENE 


RESTORING TO THE HAIR ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, 

A vegetable compound; contains nothing injurious; re- 
stores the Hair to its natural colour. Its success is infal- 
lible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


Onered genuine and incomparable with any other used 
under the same name, Messrs. RLGAUD and CO. being the 
only original importers :— 


YLANGYLANG 


SOAP. POMADE, 
OIL. TOILET WATER. COLD CREAM. 
POWDER. COSMETIC, 


EXTRACT of YEANGYLANG 


MANILLA BOUQUET. 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchief. 


The Fashionable Perfume, 
Just Imported by Messss. RIGAUD anp CO. 


Sacxprrs, 143, Oxford-street; Newsrry, 45, St. Paul’s- 
churehyard, 
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J.& P GGATS, 


Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 
Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them, 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, 


AGENTS: 
Wm. Guttmour, 45, Cannon-street, | WALTER Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
London. Manchester. 


Ernest GoupcHAux, 60, Boulevard de 


J. F. Hurron & Co, The Temple, 
Sebastopol, Paris. 


Dale-street, Liverpool. 


dl 
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FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d, 


DESSERT ditto, 13s, TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen, 


TEA and COFFER SERVICES, from 30s, 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s, the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d. 
Traports, from 8s. 6d. 


FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s, 

FISH KNIVES, from 358. per dozen, in Maho. 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 51. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 


BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 
Quality Guaranteed, 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


KAYEH’S WORSDELL’S 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 


1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
SeXes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and pre- 
venting disease, 

Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s, 6d. per box. 


PILLS. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
(DT ROU 8570.8. 14D i, GA Se 


uh By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr, B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity trom pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless udaptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide “Lancet,” ‘British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on, All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 5s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free. 
Established 1820, — At only addresses, 312, REGENT- 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE- 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


PURE AERATED WATERS, 


Ellis's Ruthin Sodg 
Water. 

Ellis’s Ruthin Potasg 

ater. 

“ Hllis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
ater. 

’ Ellis’s RuthinLemon- 
ade. 

Ellis’s Lithia Water, 

Ellis’s Lithia and 


Potass Water 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. : 

London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


—— 


LAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC 
: PILLS. 


Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon’ mankind: for 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance, 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this ag 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Cheniist. 


RUPTURES,—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches beiow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr. WHITH, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC SiOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. , 
'XHE material of which these are made ae 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the bést invention for fe 
efficient and permanent support in all cases of peas 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE : - 
rc A ; in texture, and inexpen 
SPRAINS, &c. 1 is porous, light in tex-ure, f 
i i i rdinary stocking. Price, 
sive, and is drawn on like an 0: ery 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 4 
: z 98, Piccadilly, London. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, 
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DRESSES DRESSES FOR THE SEASIDE. |THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK STITCH | [CONOMEIN MOURNING, ana th THE SEASIDE, 


MRS. SAMUEL JAY, 
LADIES’ OUTFITTER, 
259, REGENT. CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, 
Invites attention to her newly-introduced 
SEASIDE PIQUE DRESSES, 


The most effective Costumes for the Seaside ever offered to 
the Public. They are not only very pretty and durable, 
but, unlike all ordinary Fabrics, gain in brilliancy of colour 
every time they are washed. 


OBSERVE THE Avpress:; 259 259, REGENT STREET. 


(jOSTUMES . and DRESSES made up 


and Trimmed in the most chaste and eahionatle 
styles in 


Rich Silk, from ....cccecese £210 0 
Satins fromMeist ster seco ces 218 6 
Velvet, from.....sesesceces - 410 0 
Velveteen, from)... .cccscees 110 
Japanese Silk, from ........ 110 0 
Tinted Alpaca, from........ 012 9 
French Muslin, from ...... 0 611 
Cambrics and Pequés, from 0 4 11 
Lusterines, from.....seseees 010 9 
Serges, from .....eeeeeeesees 015 6 


We guarantee to show one of the largest Stocks in the 
Trade, and purchasers may save from 10 to 25 per cent. in 
price. 

‘HENRY GLAVE, 
634 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


(jaeet FANCY DRESSES. 
Clearance Lots from Manufacturers 

(Before Stock-taking). 
Washing Alpacas. 
Llamas. 
Tinted Alpacas. 
White Grounds. 
Marl Camletts. 
Wool Grenadines. 
Barege Mohairs, 
Cambrics. 
Pequés. 
Silk Reps. 
Wool Reps, &e. 

Send for patterns, post free, 

HENRY GLAVE, 
FANCY DRESS WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


OURNING DEPARTMENT. 
Ladies in Mourning, 
or those who wear Black Dresses, 
should go to 
HENRY GLAVE’S 
CHEAP MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C., 
And ask for 
Black Baratheas, at 6{d. a-yard, or 
Black Canton Crape Cloth, at 83d. ; 
or a Pattern, full width, will be given 
or sent free by post. 
The cheapness will surprise you. 


HOUSE 


H-Ovt De <I, NebeN 


DEPARTMENT, 


Sheetings. 
Table Cloths. 
Glass Cloths. 
Counterpanes. 
Quilts. 
Long Cloths, 
Flannels, 
Blankets. 
Musiins. 
Muslin Curtains. 
Cambrics, &c. 
We hold one of the largest Stocks in the Trade, and 
charge the smallest advance on Manufacturers’ Prices. 
Patterns of any Goods sent post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DRAPER, 
634 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


EAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 
Gentlewomen, Four Yards for is Stamps. Patterng 
sent. Also POINT {LACE, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURE 
"ART, IRISH CROCHET, &c. Orders earnestly solicited, 
—Address Mrs. Grex, 8, Park-place West, Gloucester: 
gate, N.W, 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY 
CHARITY, 

Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Instituted 1757 for delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitationss, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
object and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica- 
tion. 


Subscriptions and Donations are respectfully and ear 
nestly solicted. 


Bankers—Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street. 
JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary. 
Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL’S 
TABLE JELLIES AND GREAMS, 


IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE USE, 


CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON, NOYEAU, 
MADIERA, VANILLA, ETC. 


Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen; Whole- 
sale of the Manufacturers, 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 


ae een ee 
50,000 ready to be ADVANCED b 
£ the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND ari 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASK. 
FIOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
Jnstalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 

5 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
FIENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary, 

Offices : 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 


Norz.—More than One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling haye been advanced pee house property alone, 


THE LADY’S OWN 
THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” 
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LOCK- STITCH 
HAND - SLE /IIMIES MACHINE. 


BE 


The most useful and perfect Hands Tee Stitch Sewing a 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best comb 
anc mechanical skill could devise. 


achine, the Proprictor’s original aim 
ination of excellence which experience, 


The result has been hich] e a 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser, Smeg SOYAL 


eee 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 
a Ee Soe SP 


THOMAS BRADFORD ¢@ CO., 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp ‘DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of o Tashing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


EAT REDUCTION 


GRE PRICE 


£$9:0:0 Reduced to £6:10:0 
INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 


OPTION OF PURCHASE. CATALOGUES POST FREE, 


The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. BRANCH OFFICES: 
8, Newington Causeway, se A pancteoras Street, 46, George Street, Aberdeen 


iN. 


ON HIRE. 


65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. 


South London. Yewcastle 49, Reform Street, Dundee. | 1, ‘Commercial Strect, Leeds 
21, Bold Street, Liverpool. 108, Princes Street, Edin- 69, Grafton Street, Dublin. 19, High Street, Bristol. 
105, Market St., Manchester. burgh. 7, Donegal Square, Belfast. | 4, Orford Hill, Norwich, 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they five added to their numerous Eatablishmetita, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 


Call SILENCIEUSE,” 
241.0) ae Gor N 4 hed Bed Delo Baca tee 


And invite an ie inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK STitGH® FAMILY. SEWING 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched, "This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
paramount importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 
principle. 


“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS, 
PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
ENSLRUCTION § .G.RrAtmrs: 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


PATENT BROWN AND EOLSON'S CORN FLOUR 
; Maize— 
CORN FLOUR." © rg ay, sm Me 


CHAPMAN'S 


PATENT 


ntire Wheat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething ; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 18 70. 

We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 
coins WY 77 Professor ATTFIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain, &c. 

Its richness in gluten or flesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 


show it to be a very valuable food, especially for ‘children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druge ists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & 1s, packets, & 3s. Tins. 
Wholesale an the Sole Proprietors. 


Orlando Jones & Ce., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice 


LONDON, 


© 


32ST LADY'S OWN PAPER, [Suny 9, 1870, 


FooNomy IN MOURNING, and the 


Material varied in texture by the Manufacturer for 

all seasons of the year. 

ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 

The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD, induce them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheap a 
price.—JAY’S, 
Tuz LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 

247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET. 


ILKS.—Invortant vo Lapres.—Rich 
Satin-faced Brocades in Spots and small objects, ali 
chaste and elegant tints, and very rich in quality, at 3s. 64d. 
per yard. Paris price to-day, 7fr. Also, same delivery, 
Richest Japanese Silks at 2s. 64d.; warranted for wear. 
These two lots will be soon cleared off. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 


LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


Aue THE NEW DRESSES, at 8s. 9d., 
10s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 16s. 9d., including FR ENCH 
POPLINES of soft wool, Alpacas and Mixtures of Silk, 
plain and figured in brilliant and durable colours, not to 
be equalled. Patterns sent. 


HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


FRENCH MERINOS— WIDEST! 

- FINEST! BEST! at 2s. the Yard. Colours just 
opened are Violet, Blue, Lavender, Mauve, Slate, Drab, 
Pink, Maize, Green, White, and Black. Patterns sent. 

HARVEY and Co., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s, 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s,, and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, aid 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6}d. per yard. Richest Black 
Moirés, yard wide, 10s, 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent, 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


FOR LADIES. 


MADAME BRENNER, 


35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND- STREET, W. 


SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 
$$ 
SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “W ORCESTERSHIRE.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
IN “THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 
MY Its use improves appetite and digestion. 
Unrivalled for Piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


To avoid which, see the Names LE 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labia = 


| ASK FoR LEA AND PERRINS’ 


7h 
MESHLPS SAUCE 


Suc 


Agents—Crosse A rie daar London, and 


Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 
world. 


——————— eee 
URSERY.—For the tender flesh of 
Infants, McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC 
TOILET SOAP is the most strengthening and soothing 
in its effects. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 


McDOUGALL BROTHERS: London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C,; Manchester, Port-street. 


——_—_—_—_—_———S—SSSSSSE_E_E_ EE 
HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Priocx’s 
Rep Currant ayo Frencn Rose Lomo —Testi- 
menial from the rising Baritone: “I find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat n a 
remarkable and agreeable ee ”—_R. Lansmere, —Pre- 
pared by Mr. PRICE, Chemist, 2 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 


Se ere ra 

APINE. 
A New and Superior Fluid, 
For Removing Grease, Paint, &e., 
From Dress, Drapery, Gloves, &e. 

Sold by the Principal Chemists, Perfumers, &c., 

In Bottles, at 6d.,1s., and 2s. 6d, 

N B.--SaprvE IS CERTIFIED FREE TnOs ALL PETROLEUMS, 


ee 
THE LITTLE WANZER LOCK. 
STITCH HAND MACH INE, 
Price £4 4s, 
With Stand, to work by 
hand or foot, £5 5s, 


This is the most simple, 
effective, and 
PERFECT MACHINE 
MADE, 
and is equally efficient 
by hand or foot, 
THE WANZE R, 


Prize Medal Famil 
Machine, £9, iy 


* roe price lists 
Post fi 


WANZER SEWING ‘MACHINE COMPANY (Limited), 
4, Great Porrianp- “STREET, ReGENtT-circus, W. 


PATRONISED BY THE CROWN PRINCESS OF 
PRUSSIA, THE SULTAN OF TURKEY, AND 
THE NAWAB NAZIM OF BENGAL, 


EWING MACHINES. — LADIES 

about PURCHASING MACHINES should inspect 

the CAREFULLY -SELECTED STOCK ON or 
SALE by 8S. SMITH & CO. 


Wanp Macuines. TreaDLE Macuines. 


Weir. -£215 0] Wheeler & Wilson£5 0 0 
Imogen ry «» 310 0O| Excelsior .. 6 6 0 
Cleopatra .. 4 4 0| Groverand Baker 6 6 0 
Agenoria 4 4 0] Britannia,from .. 6 16 
Shakespear, . 4 4 0] Elliptic, from 7 0} 
Princess of W: ales 4 4 0] Belgravia, from .. 7 15 
Wanzer 3 +» 4 4 0] Willcox & Gibbs... 8 0 0 
Dolphin 410 0] Howe, E tis, Jun. 8 0 0 
Royal Anchor 5 0 0| Alexandra . . 9 00 
Willcox & Gibbs... 7 5 0| Wanzer . 9 0 0 
SMITH & CO. keep in stock Machines by all the best 


makers. Ladies are thus enabled to select Machines 
most suitable for their particular requirements. 
Machines exchanged within one month free of charge. 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, Charles-strect, Soho-square. 


Pyinted by W. J. Jonyson, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Martnoroven & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Office and Office sor 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Jor the Paper should be addressed.—July 9, 1870.] , 


